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CARRANZA 


An autograph portrait of the Mexican Constitutionalist leader, presented by him to Allene 
Tupper Wilkes, an American magazine writer, who has recently returned to the United States 
after spending many hazardous weeks in Mexican territory. The translation of the Spanish is: 
“To the distinguished Henry Allen Tupper and his estimable daughter Allene in token of my 
esteem. V. Carranza.” Dr. Tupper is commissioner of the International Peace Forum. Largely 
by reason of the high esteem in which her father is held, Mrs. Wilkes enjoyed a rare opportunity 
to become personally acquainted with General Carranza and other leaders of the revolution. 
Mrs. Wilkes has prepared for Harper’s WEEKLY a journal of her experiences in Mexico. Her 
views of men and events, of the Mexican people and Mexican problems, are of especial interest 
at this juncture in the political affairs across the border. The first installment of Mrs. Wilkes’ 

journal appears on page 127 of this issue, 
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National Honor 


HEN war has gone the way of slavery and 
pestilence, which will rank as the great 
nation? Will it be the one which, like Austria, by 
years of preparedness and armaments, by careful 
husbanding of war phychology, by long education in 
belligerent patriotism, brings itself to step in and 
for personal aggrandizement, for national profit, 
takes from a helpless neighbor its liberty? Or will it 
be that nation, guided by a wise leader, which is so 
strong that it does not falter in its march toward 
freedom, and scorns to take from a weaker country 
its integrity? The Germanic nations with their ideals 
of military glory may have their ideas of what con- 
stitutes a country’s honor. But for a powerful nation 
to put aside all thought of conquest, to protect a 
little neighbor even against itself, is not a sign of 
weakness but of strength. 


The Price of a Young Man 


7. will nations begin to reckon the cost of 

human life as they reckon that of ammunition 
and armaments? The one-night-in-Paris idea of the 
cost of humanity is as bad economics as it is cruel 
sentiment. We count the cost in dollars of happi- 
ness and contentment. When will we begin to count 
the cost in youth and happiness of the profit that 
we think we get from war? 


The Judiciary Committee’s Blunder 


i im Judiciary Committee of the Senate has made 

a bad blunder by retaining in the Clayton Bill 
Sections 2 and 4, which were inserted in the bill by 
the House before the Administration adopted the 
plan of preventing unfair competition by a general 
prohibition in the Trade Commission Bill. Sections 
2 and 4 of the Clayton Bill, as reported to the Sen- 
ate, define and prohibit certain methods of unfair 
competition by price discrimination and by sales on 
condition that the purchaser shall not deal in com- 
modities of a competitor of the seller. 

In so far as the defined methods are unfair, they 
are effectively prohibited by Section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Bill. Nothing is gained by prohibiting 
them specifically in the Clayton Bill. The sections 
in question of the Clayton Bill can do no good, but 
they may do great harm. Whether competition is 
fair or unfair depends in a peculiar degree upon the 
circumstances of the particular case. What is harm- 
ful under certain circumstances may be beneficial 
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under different ones. The rigidity of the Clayton 
definitions would prevent the Commission from 
moulding the rule so as to fit the exigencies of the 
particular case. The number and variety of unfair 
practices is as unlimited as the wit of man. Strict 
definition hampers their discovery and makes difficult 
their prevention. 

There is grave danger that the permission under 
Section 2 of discriminations in price on account of 
differences in quantity of the commodity sold would 
result in actually legalizing some of the worst forms 
of unfair competition. The absolute prohibition of 
exclusive sales by Section 4 is highly injurious. Ex- 
clusive sales may, it is true, be a means of monop- 
olizing when practised by a powerful corporation. 
On the other hand, many small producers need to 
make exclusive sales in order to market their goods 
successfully and compete with the trusts. To pro- 
hibit such sales absolutely would be folly. 

The Judiciary Committee has acted as if it were 
ignorant of the existence of Section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Bill, which was being debated by the 
Senate long before the Clayton Bill was reported 
and which has the support of the Administration. 
Such lack of harmony in the preparation of legisla- 
tion is discreditable. The Senate should lose no time 
in striking Sections 2 and 4 out of the Clayton Bill. 


Senator Hollis 


i ine most informing contribution to the Senate de- 

bate on the provision of the Federal Trade 
Commission Bill empowering the Commission to pre- 
vent unfair competition, is the very able speech of 
Senator Hollis of New Hampshire. He shows in the 
clearest way that this provision will stop monopoly 
at the threshold, and will do so with the least risk 
to legitimate business operations. He answers con- 
clusively every objection which opponents of the pro- 
vision have raised. Everybody who is interested in 
this most important feature of the pending trust 
legislation should read Senator Hollis’ speech, which 
is printed in the Congressional Record for July 15th. 


Several Pounds of Prevention 


ste only effective means of building up and main- 
taining a monopoly where there is no control of 
natural resources or of transportation, is the use of 
unfair competition. The Sherman Act is adequate 
for the abolition of monopoly, but it is not invoked 
until the monopoly is full grown. It is not a prophy- 
lactic law. It does not prevent the creation of mo- 
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nopoly, but merely undoes monopoly after it has 
been accomplished. The effectiveness of Section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Bill is the reason 
why it has been so bitterly contested by Republican 
standpatters like Brandegee, and Democrats of the 
same kind led by Reed of Missouri, who is always 
against everything that the President supports. The 
section will work out in this way: 

If the Commission finds a corporation using what 
it regards as an unfair method of competition, it will 
call the matter to the notice of the managers of 
the corporation. The managers will have every op- 
portunity to explain and persuade the Commission, 
if they can, that the method of competition is fair. 
If they fail, the Commission will then hold a formal 
hearing. If at the close of the hearing the commis- 
sion remains unconvinced, it will declare that the 
method of competition in question is unfair, and will 
issue an order that the same be discontinued. The 
corporation will then have the choice either to obey 
the order or to disregard it. If the order is disre- 
garded, no penalty will be incurred. All that the 
Commission can do will be to present the case to a 
Federal court, which will then decide in the regular 
course whether the order of the Commission is just, 
and if it so decides, will enforce the order. 

The corporation will thus have three chances to 
protect itself against arbitrary or unjust action: 
First, in the informal discussion with the Commis- 
sion; second, upon the hearing before the Commis- 
sion; and third, in the suit in court. 

The function of the Commission will thus be ad- 
ministrative rather than judicial. Instead of merely 
terminating an illegal condition after harm has been 
done, the Trade Commission will prevent not only the 
infliction of harm but also the monopoly to which 
that harm would lead. 

There will be no interference with legitimate busi- 
ness methods. No business will be compelled to 
abandon a method of competition until a court has 
declared it to be unfair. Most unfair methods, how- 
ever, are palpable. In nine cases out of ten the mere 
possession by the Commission of power to begin pro- 
ceedings will be effective as a deterrent. Unfair 
practices will be given up upon a warning from the 
Commission, without a hearing and without a suit. 
In plain cases, business will be unwilling to risk the 
publicity attending a hearing and a formal order to 
desist. Only doubtful cases will go to the courts. 


The Law’s Delays 


5 lange Department of Justice does not bring suit 
under the Sherman Act except in cases of great 
magnitude, involving what appear to be clear viola- 
tions of the law. In such suits the Attorney General 
usually alleges the use of unfair competitive prac- 
tices in support of his main contention that a monop- 
oly exists. The injunction against the further use 
of such practices is only incidental. Countless com- 
petitors succumb before suit is brought. The pend- 
ing bill is designed to begin action as early as these 
very spry and active gentlemen of the trusts them- 
selves begin. The courts, in performing the judicial 
function of reviewing the Commission’s orders, will 
have the important benefit of such investigation as 
no court has the facilities to make, and of findings 
by a Commission which, from its experience and 
through its continual study of business, will un- 
derstand and properly interpret the facts. 


The One Who Needs Help 


HE bill will also do away in one instance with 
the inequality of rich and poor before the law. 
Men in a small way of business are timid. They are 
afraid to incur the enmity of the big corporations. 
Nor can they afford the expense of long drawn out 
legal proceedings carried from one court to another. 
It will be an inestimable boon to them to have the 
strong arm of the Government come to their rescue 
and, in the public interest, bear the expense of the 
contest. 


What About the Farm? 


HE United States has forced manufacture at the 
expense of agriculture. It has done it posi- 
tively and negatively. It has made laws with the 
manufacturer always in mind, and it has until lately 
shown little sense about the farm question. To en- 
courage independent farmers was an excellent pro- 
cedure as long as immigrants were mostly from coun- 
tries like Great Britain and Western Germany, and 
were, therefore, accustomed to individual farming. 
Today, our immigrants are no longer farmers. They 
are agricultural laborers. They are not accustomed 
to isolated existence. They lack the spirit of initia- 
tive. They have not that spirit of responsibility 
which a settler absolutely needs. For this reason, 
the new immigrant goes in masses to the big city 
slums, and also because no steps are taken to or- 
ganize country work for them. What a loss this 
means to us! We take a skilled agricultural laborer 
and turn him into an unskilled city proletarian! 
There is nothing in it. Germany values the skill of 
these agricultural laborers above the skill of the 
ordinary factory laborer, and we should also. 


To Till the Soil 


HE United States is waking up. Ideas are begin- 
ning to circulate—ideas capable of making a 
revolution in a decade. Colonization by villages has 
been considered, and if the immigrant were still the 
independent small farmer, this might well be the 
best solution. Perhaps it will be, even without pres- 
ent immigration, but only after a period of educa- 
tion. What of the transition period? Why is not 
this idea sound: ownership in large tracts, but ex- 
tensive participation in the profits by the workers 
and ultimate transfer of ownership to them? From 
two thousand to four thousand acres would be the 
right size, according to fertility and accessibility, the 
necessary buildings and farm materials to be pro- 
vided by the owners and the farm put in charge of 
an expert of high ability. As workmen, there should 
be engaged men of a single nationality and a single 
language, to be placed with their families on the 
property, to receive the prevailing wages, and in ad- 
dition, from 50 to 75 per cent of the net profits, after 
deducting interest. The owning céoperative asso- 
ciation would sell to the individuals composing it, 
on just terms, arranged in advance, whenever the 
members preferred that step. They should be free 
to codperate indefinitely, to pass on to individual 
ownership or to adopt any half-way step or mixed 
form of ownership. This would give them a chance 
to learn the language, the farm customs, and the in- 
stitutions of America, before setting up for them- 
selves. 
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Who Shall Do It? 


No suppose some enlightened power was ready to 
begin this codperative work. Let us say, the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. Men like Mr. McCormick 
and Mr. Jones (be quiet, Mr. Perkins!) have been 
studying to adapt their own business to the most 
modern conditions, and they might be the ones to 
start a kind of farming the importance of which they 
will be the natural ones to appreciate. The United 
States has the land, and its immigration offers the 
men. The only difficulty is that we lack the experi- 
ence. it might be well for the American concern 
which is willing to take the step to begin by trying 
a tract in Germany, where this kind of cultivation 
is familiar, and merely add to it the codperative 
principle. A considerable experiment could be made 
for $100,000 to $150,000. It would probably suc- 
ceed. Moreover, it would be the best of advertise- 
ments for any concern doing a large business in 
Europe. 
big and progressive organization, is interested, we 


the plan convincingly in detail. 


Doctor Gallinger Again 


HE general deficiency bill was before the Senate 
and an amendment had been proposed enabling 

the Secretary of Labor to “investigate and report, as 
far as practicable, upon the mortality and the disa- 


sulting from the various occupations in which the 
wage-earners of the United States are engaged”. 
Smoot, who is always jealous of anything that may 
affect the pockets of manufacturers by compelling 
them to conserve human life and health, fought the 
amendment openly to no avail. Then came Gallin- 
ger with a motion to strike out the words “or by 
disease”. Said this eminent Senator: 
If we go into an investigation of the question 
of diseases that may occur from vocational en- 
terprises or labor, it is an endless journey, and I 
do not think it is practicable. A man has any 
chronic disease, we will say, and he has been em- 
ployed in some manufacturing concern. I do not 
| know how on earth any man is wise enough to 
| determine whether that disease was produced by 
the labor in which he was engaged, or whether it 
may not have been hereditary. I am very fear- 
ful that if we go into this question of compensa- 
tion for diseases incurred, we shall rue the day 
when we adopt that course. 

Why is it that a man of the Gallinger type is so 
fearful always that some investigation will prove 
that human life can be saved at the expense of dol- 
lars? The Senate showed its respect for Senator 
Gallinger’s medical lore by voting to amend the item 
as he had proposed. So the work of the Department 
of Labor is to be hampered indefinitely because the 
distinguished Senator does not think it possible to 
ascertain whether “lead colic” is hereditary or not. 








Why Dahl? 


NDREW DAHL, the Republican candidate for 

Governor in Wisconsin, has stolen the thunder 
| Of the Stalwart Democrats. He wants to abolish, or 
at least curtail, the work of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library and the Board of Public Affairs. The 
library is a most remarkable institution, one of the 
real contributions of Wisconsin to modern govern- 
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ment. Almost every bill that is to be introduced into 
the legislature is sent to the Library. There, all pre- 
vious legislation on the same subject is looked up 
and the bill put into such clear form that no one can 
make a mistake as to what he is voting upon. When 
passed, the bill is as nearly scoundrel proof as law 
ever is, having been so well drawn that it is not 
likely to be broken by technicalities nor evaded 
through ambiguity. The Board of Public Affairs is 
one of the principal agencies in helping the farmer 
get what is coming to him. For instance: Wisconsin 
cheese now, for the first time, commands the highest 
price paid in the New York market—a thing due 
almost wholly to the assistance rendered Sheboygan 
farmers and cheese producers through the state 
university. In establishing an independent cold 
storage plant and a selling organization of their 





| own, as a direct result of counsel and aid given by the 
| state through the Board of Public Affairs, Sheboygan 


| County cheese producers have been receiving this 
If the Harvester Company, or any other | 


season from 15 to 17 cents per pound for their cheese, 
while in Green County, the farmers not so organized 
have been grudgingly paid by the trust-controlled 
buyers only about one-half this amount. The oppo- 
sition of Dahl to these advanced activities looks 
more reactionary than progressive, and is in decided 
contrast to the progressive attitude taken by William 
H. Hatton, his opponent. 


In Arcady 


OR those who haven’t time to read the news- 
papers and magazines, let us recommend the 
Scottish town of Inverness as an abiding place. A 
weekly newspaper there has been giving its readers 
a Gaelic translation of Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” in 
cautious instalments of half a column. Sometimes 
the local news crowds out the adventures of Davie 
Balfour for weeks on end. At this rate of going, it 
has been reckoned that those who are following the 
serial will not reach the end with a happy sigh of 
“Tt was a crate story, whateffer” till 1917. Now we 
understand the old dedications to the “gentle reader”. 


The Daughter and Father 


(y= she was sweet and gentle. She was born of 
plain folk and was proud of them, happy in 
their simple ways, their clean home, their integrity. 
Honesty, freedom from debt, sincerity without pose 
—these elements of righteous living had given their 
home an air of thrift and neatness, of self-respect, 
of holding its head high. But she grew to believe 
she had outgrown her parents. And yet, had she 
seen more clearly, she would have known that it 
would mean many years for her to overtake her 
father. To pass under the yoke of living so cheerily, 
to fall short of success and then to plan it for others 
—that is not easy. But he had done it. The years 
of faithful work, of kindly living, of burdens borne, 
had passed into his face, and bringing age, brought 
too a look of serenity and at times a look of dis- 
tinction, as if through chastening he had passed out 
of the reach of commonplace. It was as if a silent 
growth had gone on inside him, and as if, in these 
late years of white hair, that inner process had come 
to fullness of ripening. There was a subdued 
radiance about the man, easily overlooked if you 
were a busy person, but quietly evident, neverthe- 
less, when you had time to search for it. 




















Four-Flush Radicals 


1. Reed of Missouri 


By GEORGE CREEL 


Illustrated by 
HERB ROTH 


ge comes James A. Reed, Junior Senator from 
Missouri, with a mad tangle of words carefully 
calculated to give the impression that he is 
Horatius at the bridge whenever the r-r-rights of the 
common peepul are attacked by those har-r-rpies of 
gr-r-reed that constitute the one blot upon the gr-r-eat- 
est country in the wor-r-ld, so rich in br-r-rave men and 
fair women, and possessed of snow enough for cour-r-r- 
rage and sunshine enough for song. 

Never was there more admirable illustration of an 
increasingly common political type than this man of 
Missouri who rattles in the seat of a Benton, a Vest 
and a Cockrell. The passing of standpatism—the old 
open kind so flatly based on the theory that God de- 
signed the world for a select few—has made sheep’s 
clothing the stylish wear for wolves; and when it comes 
to sporting the spotless fleece, Reed ranks with the 
most skillful servants of Special Privilege. 

Throughout his entire public life he has hunted in 
leash for franchise-grabbing, law-defying corporations, 
and there is no record of a single disinterested service 
in behalf of humanity; yet such is his mastery of dema- 
gogic claptrap that he has been able to escape the fate 
of the Aldriches and the Cannons, and poses more or 
less successfully as a fearless champion of democracy. 

Reed inflicted himself upon Missouri in 1888, sliding 
into Kansas City from Iowa. The Democratic party 
owned the state in fee simple, so quite naturally he 
announced himself as an ardent Democrat, and swung 
into instant political action with his voice and book of 
poetical quotations. An Hyperion curl rolled back 
from a corrugated forehead, the splendor of the Lost 
Cause moved him to tears, his talk gave the impression 
that Thomas Jefferson had been a loved friend, the 
Crime of ’73 excited him beyond endurance, and be- 
tween campaigns he did not disdain to speak in praise 
of the strawberry at church festivals. 


ORE than any other one man he aroused Missou- 
rians to a frenzied appreciation of bosky dells and 
purling streams and such peculiarly natural resources 
as turquoise skies and song birds, but his pet and most 
popular phrase was this: “When God poured out the 
milk the cream ran over and made Missouri.” 

Almost from the first he asked for office, but it was 
not until 1898 that the Democratic bosses adjudged 
him worthy of more than tidbits, and gave him the 
position of prosecuting attorney. In this office, so 
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peculiarly suited to his temperament, he perfected in. 
vective at the expense of the poor cowering wretche | 
in the dock, and even today, in his biography in the 
Congressional Record, he “points with pride” to the 
number of convictions he secured. 

At this time there lived in Kansas City a certain 
rich man by the name of Bernard Corrigan. His dead 
brother, with good reason, had been called the Irm 
Boss, and a scrap or so of the mantle clung to Ber 
nard’s shoulders, enough at least to make him eager for 
the full effect. In the gabby, office-crazy Reed, Corr: 
gan saw rich possibilities, and lost little time in snap- 
ping on the collar. 

The first step in the Corrigan plan was Reed’s ele: 
tion as mayor of Kansas City in 1900, a result made 
possible by the liquor vote; the second step was a bit- | 





ter and concerted attack upon the street car company | 
and the electric light company, owned by the Armour |) 
interests. Putting aside mention of bosky dells, Reei / 
commenced to swear by “all the gods of wa-r-r”, and 
announced openly and repeatedly that nothing would 
satisfy him but the quivering hearts of the damnable 
corporations that had dared to put tooth to the vital J 
of a free people. 

He was reélected in 1902 as a consequence of bi} 
anti-monopoly fight, and almost immediately the Ar} 
mours capitulated and engaged Bernard Corrigan #§ 
president of their two companies. The fact that le] 
knew nothing about either street railways or electrit/ 
lighting prepared people for the inevitable, and ther) 
was scarce more than a groan when Mayor Reed all 
President Corrigan sat down in amicable conferent § 
and arranged what they were pleased to call a “peat 
agreement”’. 

On the strength of this infamous bargain that was! 
victory for the corporations in every particular, tl 
Armours poured $12,500,000 of water into their caf 
italization. Having “cleaned up” Kansas City, Reed 
now appeared as a gubernatorial candidate by col” 
tesy of Mr. Corrigan, being elected by the “old guar 
as the man most able to defeat Joseph W. Folk. 

Despite corporation money and the unanimous %f 
port of breweries and race track interests, not to ma 
tion Reed’s own contribution of slander and vile abu 
he was whipped by Folk more humiliatingly than 
man in the political history of Missouri. 

Blocked for a while, therefore, Reed was whistled 
heel by Corrigan, and made one of the attorneys for] 
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Metropolitan Street Railway Company at a salary 
close to $15,000 a year. During the four years he 
drew these thousands from the corporation he had 
served so well as mayor, he never tried a single case 
or gave public evidence of any legal service whatsoever. 

Speaking with reference to this, Frank P. Walsh said 
publicly: “Croker called it legitimate graft, Barnes 
called it the acceptance of honorariums, smooth law- 
yers, who are also politicians, call it fees, but I brand 
it as the proceeds of political influence peddled by 
political hucksters.” 

In 1909, however, the Metropolitan advanced to a 
fresh attack. Its franchise still had sixteen years to 
run, but the monopoly boldly demanded that the peo- 
ple give it grants to 1935, so that a financial reorgani- 
zation might be effected that would net the Armours 
and their associates a lot of melons ripe for cutting. 
Whatever may have been Reed’s silence as a paid 
attorney, there is no question as to his vociferousness 
in behalf of the franchise. His speeches in support of 
the steal made all former oratorical efforts like stutter- 
ings. The franchise, however, was voted down by a 
huge majority. 


T this point in the story commences a series of blun- 
ders that are the despair of democracy. Folk, after 
four remarkable and inspiring years in the governor’s 
office, was defeated for the senate because of the over- 
confidence of the progressive element and a direct pri- 
mary law that cut him off from the independent vote. 
In 1912, when the junior senatorship offered itself, 
Folk permitted himself to be fooled out of the race by 
skillful play upon his presidential ambitions. A con- 
vention, presided over by Champ Clark, pledged him 
the Missouri delegation to the national convention, and 
he left the senatorial field to Reed and David R. Fran- 
cis of St. Louis. 

In passing, it may be remarked that although this 
Folk support was in the nature of a plank in the plat- 
form itself, not any mere resolution, the party repudi- 
ated its word at a later date, and Clark made no bones 
about accepting the results of the treachery. 

Between Reed and Francis there was small choice 
for progressive Democrats, for while one was a blather- 
skite with corporation masters, the other was an out 
and out reactionary, and himself the head of a cor- 
poration plunderbund in St. Louis. Reed was accepted 
as the lesser of two evils. 

Even before the battle smoke had cleared away, the 
shrill whistle of the Kasas City corporations was 
heard. From 1910 to 1912, an honest mayor, Darius 
Brown, had fought off the Metropolitan, and as a last 
desperate expedient the monopoly flung itself into the 
hands of a receiver, even though it was paying 5 per 
cent on a $50,000,000 valuation at the time. 

Reed, returning as Senator, developed Henry Jost, a 
political protege, and elected him to be mayor. For 
two years, even as Reed had done before him, Jost gave 
an effect of fighting the corporation, and was reélected 
in 1914 out of the general belief that he had crushed, 
and would continue to crush, the franchise seeking 
activities of the Metropolitan. 

He was elected in April, and in May, like a thunder- 
bolt, came his bland announcement that a new fran- 
chise had been agreed upon for submission to the voters 
on July 7th. In every detail it was far more 
outrageous than the one defeated in 1909, being 
for thirty years, binding the people to a five 
cent fare throughout that period, changing the 
guarantee to bondholders from 5 per cent to 6 
per cent, and boldly relieving the Metropolitan 
of Its obligations to pay 8 per cent of its gross 
receipts to the city. __ 

Delos F. Wilcox, a national authority on fran- 
chises, and J. W. S. Peters, a leader at the Kan- 
sas City bar, commenting upon these features, 
and many others equally objectionable, said: 

The deeper we go into this street railway fran- 


chise the worse we find it. It bears the earmarks of a 
cunning fraud put over by attorneys who knew exactly 
what it means, upen cenfiding public efficials who do 
not. It is the kind of contract that ought to make any 
reputable lawyer, even with all the allowance com- 
monly made for the kind of service rendered a client 
in the public utility franchise game, blush for shame to 
foist upon the city in which he lives.” 

This bitter denunciation is given personal point by 
the exact knowledge that those lawyers who agreed 
upon this franchise were Senator James A. Reed, An- 
drew F. Evans, Jost’s city counselor, and Frank Hag- 
erman, attorney for the Metropolitan, Standard Oil 
and various Western railroads, the smoothest corpora- 
tion adviser in the country outside of New York. 

Hagerman and Evans carried the rough draft to 
Washington for a conference with Reed, and even 
while this tribune of the people was fighting the cur- 
rency bill in the senate, protesting devotion to the 
gr-r-reat, down-trodden masses, he was giving mid- 
night aid to as vicious an assault as was ever made on 
the future of a city. 

With regard to this very currency bill, there were 
many Missourians who, knowing Reed’s essential in- 
capacity, marvelled at his command of financial mat- 
ters displayed in debate. By way of enlightenment, 
Samuel McRoberts, Vice-president of the City National 
Bank of New York, and a leader in the fight on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s measure, was the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Metropolitan Street railway 
during the days of Reed’s pseudo-legal employment. 

The franchise carried but, in defense of the people 
of Kansas City, the victory was due to a ramshackle, 
outworn election machinery that lends itself to the 
old-style corruption that is even out of date in Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia. Yet when the people, rising 
indignantly, tried to get the commission plan, with its 
initiative, referendum, recall and absolute non-parti- 
sanship, Senator Reed, that frantic Jeffersonian, de- 
serted his senatorial duties in Washington to fight for 
the retention of the boss-ballot-box-stuffer system. 

It is a record of hypocrisy that could be continued 
indefinitely. Kansas City, through the incessant ac- 
tivities of men like W. R. Nelson, William Volker, 
Alfred Ben- 
jamin, Charles 
A. Sumner, Ja- 
cob Billikopf, 
and Dante 
Barton, has 
gone farin 
those remedial 
efforts that 
bear upon the 
sad social 
problems. Its 
loan bureau, 
department of 
homeless and 























Not once has Reed ever lifted a voice in their behalf. 
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unemployed, free legal aid bureau, pardon and parol 
system, and the substitution of a 133 acre farm for the 
squalid hole that Mayor Reed endured as a workhouse, 
have brought light into many a wretched life, relieved 
undeserved distress and restored thousands to paths of 
decent, useful endeavor. Not once, throughout the weary 
vears of struggle for these things, has Reed ever lifted 
a voice in their behalf, and it is invariably from his 
political supporters and personal intimates that attacks 
have come. 

From 1888 to the present day he has never made a 
speech that did not contain perfervid reference to 
lovely woman, her mouth a temptation to the honey- 
seeking bee, and to the lit-tul children who will be- 
come the br-r-rave, str-r-rong citizens of the future; 
but there is not a record of a single word spokert in be- 
half of factory inspection, child labor laws, mothers’ 
pensions, and similar legislation, nor has he ever pro- 
tested against an archaic and cruel condition that 
denies the mothers of Missouri any rights in their 
children. 

Always and ever the man is seen fetching and carry- 
ing for those who sit in the high places, faithful to 
nothing but his own interests, possessed of no other 
conviction than that the world owes him a living— 
mean, greedy and unutterably selfish—yet hiding his 
mediocrities and treacheries alike under a cloak of 
bombast that ought not to deceive a child. 

Missouri is peculiarly suited to the profitable de- 
velopment of such a man. Its three cities—St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph—can deliver a huge lump 
vote to any candidate designated by the public service 
corporations and breweries, and there is still a large, 
oratory-loving element of the population that does not 
demand the association of ideas with words. How- 
ever, even Missouri is commencing to gain an exact 
comprehension of the true Reed. 

When Elliott Major was elected governor in 1912, 
one of the planks in the platform declared for a public 
utilities act with real teeth. In compliance with this 
pledge, a bill was drawn creating a public utility com- 


mission with full power to regulate rates, conduct in- 
vestigations, determine physical valuations and super- 
vise the issuance of securities. It passed the lower 
house of the legislature unanimously, but the senate, 
that invariable citadel of reaction, furnished some ob- 
jectors. During this period of delay, Senator Reed 
approached every Democratic member of the senate in 
an effort to defeat this measure that was so objection- 
able to his corporations. He did not have the effrontery 
to appear openly, but wrote oily, persuasive letters 
from his committee room at Washington. 

The letters were made public in several instances, 
Governor Major leveled a fiery denunciation at Reed 
for his duplicity, and the bill swept through on the 
wave of an anti-Reed disgust. Senators, however, are 
elected for six year terms, and there is no recall until 
the six years are up. 

Great things are happening in the United States to- 
day. By force of a bloodless revolution, democracy is 
being given a reality that was never dreamed nor con- 
templated by those revered fathers who sat behind 
locked doors and conceived the scheme of checks and 
balances. In this day of popular control, therefore, 
when high aspirations are written into law, there is no 
more immediate task for the people than to safeguard 
the fruits of victory by careful scrutiny of public ser- 
vants. 

Out-and-out reactionaries are going the way of the 
dodo; the sly hypocrites and four-flush radicals consti- 
tute the present menace. With regard to the senate 
particularly, there is no better way than to follow each 
august personality into his own state, his own com- 
munity, so as to see how his home actions compare 
with his Washington protestations. 

As witnessed in the case of James A. Reed, it is the 
acid test; and while lack of popular control over sena- 
tors makes discharge impossible, exposure robs them 
of ability to fool and betray and hastens the day when 
such Baileyized souls will be retired to private life and 
forced to take open place on the payrolls of the priv- 
ileged interests. 





Cards of 


Admission 


By VIRGINIA LEE ELLERBE 


eC@E THINK I would like t6 go to church today, dear. 
I think I am strong enough—and who knows? It 
may be my last Easter Sunday.” 

He had gone into the West for its dry, clear air and 
sunshine, to fight for his life in the ranks of the great 
army gathered there—that pale, shattered host whose 
strength ebbs almost visibly day by day. And she was 
there, hoping and waiting to become his wife, should 
he grow strong. 

“Shall we go to the Cathedral?” she asked, as they 
started, he striving, as alwa:s, against the cough and 
weakness. 

“Ves—it is near”, he replied. 


As they approached the great church, snatches of the 
music came to them through the open doors and win- 
dows, waking memories of other and happier days. 

Laboriously he climbed the steps and leaned for a 
moment upon her arm; then they went through the 
door, to be received by an usher. 

“Have you cards of admission?” 

“Ah! Iam sorry.” 

Out of the church, back into the sunshine, with 
heavy hearts and a sense of unconquerable homesick- 
ness. 

Before another Easter Day he had gone. 

And she? 


The Anti-Papal Panic 


Every mail brings letters discussing DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S article, “The Anti- 
Papal Panic”, published in a recent issue. In announcing the article, we said: “Why not face the 


situation? It is one of vital interest to the nation. 
accomplished nothing good, nothing constructive, solves nothing. 
. . Harper’s WEEKLY sees no reason for . . . silence 


and have discussed it among ourselves. 


any more than it sees a justification for taking sides.” 


War between Catholocism and Protestantism 
We have all seen it coming, 


We still hold to the same view. We 


have asked DR. GLADDEN to read all letters discussing the subject, and he has consented to 
His further discussion of the ANTI- CATHOLIC CRUSADE will 


appear in an early issue. 


prepare a second article. 
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By 

ALENE 
TUPPER 
WILKES 


Tucson, Arizona, Monday. 
E leave tomorrow morning 
for Nagoles. Some day 
I will tell you of the good 
times we have had here in Tuc- 
son, and indeed ever since we left 
the steamer at Galveston; but 
my letters I will keep for Mex- 
ico and the Mexicans, for I know that is 
what you are most interested in. Dont 
take what I say as gospel, for of course 
I really know nothing of the country or 
the people. My opinions will have only 
the questionable value of first impres- 
sions. At this writing the general idea 
of the Mexican situation in my mind is 
pretty well expressed by the old rhyme: 
There’s a cat in the pantry, alaying for 
a rat, 
There’s a boy with a catapult, alaying for 
the cat, 
The cat’s name’s Maria, and the boy’s 
name is Jim 
And his father ’s round the corner, alaying 
for him. 

By listening to Mexicans and Ameri- 
eans alike in San Antonio and El Paso, 
I have it pretty well straightened out 
who are cat, rat, boy and father, and 
why they are laying for each other, but 
so much has been published of the his- 
tory of the revolution that you are 
probably up on all the facts. At any 
rate I will write you mainly of people 
and places. Don’t worry about my 
safety. I know that the conditions in 
many places are quite as dreadful as 
reported, but there are some safe spots, 
and just now Northern Sonora is one of 
them. The Constitutionalists have con- 
trol of the northern and western part 
of the state, and as there are no Feder- 
als left to fight, there is just now no 
fighting. Order has been restored, and 
with Carranza and his officers all over 
the place, there is little or no lawless- 
ness. Our information so far comes di- 
rectly from Mr. Weeks who is at Her- 
mesillo. He says that the General has 
expressed a desire to see father imme- 
diately, and that it is quite safe for me 
te come on down too. I am so glad to 
know that I really can go. All along 
the border our friends have tried to per- 
suade father that it was not safe for me 


With Carranza 


A Journal of Mexican Men and Affairs 


ry; a street scene in Nogales. 


to enter Mexico at any point. Even 
in El Paso we were told that the rail- 
road tracks from Nogales to Hermo- 
sillo had been torn up and the bridges 
burned, and that there was no way of 
reaching Carranza except by taking the 
trip in an automobile, that no chauffeur 
would risk driving us as it was a whole 
days trip over dreadful roads or desert 
country where there were no roads at 
all, and that we would probably have 
to fight our way through. Now ve learn 
here in Tucson that the tracks have 
been fixed and the trains are running 
every other day, so our trip will prob- 
ably be a very tame one after all. 


Nocaues, Arizona, Wednesday. 
WE left Tucson this morning at 

emwht thirty and reached Nogales 
a little after eleven, a very comfortable 
trip on a Pullman car with a clean but 
guite unnecessary pillow at my back, 
placed there by an attentive Mexican 
porter. That the porter was a Mexican 
and not a negro made me feel a little 
strange. This feeling was strengthened 
when the very blond young man with 
badly fitting ready-made clothes who 
sat across from me in a double seat, 
took a large pistol from his pocket be- 
fore he sat down and placed it beside 
him. It was pointed directly at me and 
I couldn't keep my eyes off of the little 
round hole in the barrel. When the 
Pullman conductor came around I sug- 
gested that we change our seat. For my 
new neighbors I had a woman and a 
man who were evidently “among our 
best people”. He was quite fine look- 
ing, well groomed and conventionally 
dressed. She wore a hat which my New 
York eyes immediately espied as a 


The second installment of Mrs. Wilkes’ journal will appear next week. 


A Mexican boy, 13, guarding the border; a view 
of Nogales; a type of the Constitutionalist caval- 





Her 
brocade, just such a costume as one 
would see at home at the matinee or an 
afternoon tea, but overpoweringly ele- 


Parisian one. suit was of silk 


gant for this small Western train. She 
somehow made me forget the pistol. I 
felt nothing wild could happen across 
the seat from her. The rest of the peo- 
ple were all men. None were tourists 
or sight-seers. We had left them be- 
hind on the through trains. The little 
hotel at Nogales was full, but we were 
promised rooms in the early afternoon, 
so we piled up our bags in the lobby 
and went out to see the town. From 
this first sight of it, I thought it unin- 
teresting. Not Mexican enough to be 
picturesque, and yet it was un-Ameri- 
can too. 

In the evening, Father and I went 
with the Pro-consul, a very pleasant 
young Missourian, to a fiesta held in a 
Protestant Mission on the Mexican side 
of the town. The fiesta was rather a 
dreary affair, but I enjoyed my glimpse 
of the Mexican part of the town and 
was very much interested in the stories 
I was told of the battle of Nogales 
fought here last spring. The town is 
built part in Arizona and part in 
Sonora, with only a street between and 
posts to mark the boundary line. There 
is even now a guard of American and 
of Mexican soldiers patrolling the line. 
It wasn’t a very bloody battle even in 
Sonora. The fighting was done from 
the hills around the town, so the shoot- 
ing was at rather long distance, and you 
know the Mexicans are not good shots. 

We leave for Hermosillo tomorrow, 
where we shall meet General Carranza. 
































May the Story Be Read Aloud? 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


WISH to quote—in fact I am going 
I to quote—from a letter I got from 
a magazine lately asking me to 
submit a story for a short story compe- 
tition for prizes. Asking me to do this, 
unless they were kidding, is in itself 
amusing—as it shows how hard up they 
are for stories. I said it first! They 
also stated that they were desirous of 
first class stories! 

Here is what they say further along: 

“We are in the market for all kinds 
of stories, especially those with up-to- 
date characters. Don’t waste our time 
and your own by sending us stories that 
are morbid, gruesome, distressing or un- 
pleasant. 

“Nor do we want ghost stories, at 
least not without plausible explanation 
of their supernatural element; we draw 
the line at such themes as elopements, 
sex problems, and marital infelicities 
generally. The test that will be ap- 
plied to all contributions is this: 

“May the story be read aloud in the 
average family circle with every mem- 
ber of the family present, irrespective 
or age or sex?” 

Yes, ma’am, ‘those are, word for word, 
their stipulations! I had to read it 
three times to myself and a couple of 
times to Owen Johnson before I could 
believe that my eyesight wasn’t warped 
or that I wasn’t bilious or under the in- 
fluence of the Demon Pond’s Extract 
or something! 
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I only hope that G. Bernard Shaw 
got one of those invitations! I can im- 
amine him inhaling his own beard as he 
read it! Watch him in your mind's 
eye as the full beauty of 
the thing penetrates his 
being! See him waltz 
madly around his little 
dining room, a wild light 
in his eyes! Reason is i 
leaving him! He snatches 
up the treacle jug and 
pours its contents over a 
volume of United States a, 
History that is lying on 
the whatnot! He smears 
the window panes with 
two cold poached eggs that 
were to have been his 
breakfast! He rushes to 
the mantle piece and pas- 
sionately kisses the little 
bust of Queen Victoria! 
He puts a coal skuttle on 
his head and-rushes to the 
telegraph office to send a 
wire of. congratulations to 
Huerta! He really isn’t 
mad, he is only delirious 
with joy! 

When Kipling read his 
invitation, it affected him 
a little differently. He 
swooned and laid in a state 

of catalepsy for over the 
week-end. Then, without 





warning on the Monday following, 
bounded from his bed and bit the maid 
servant who was coming in with a jug 
of hot water. Then, without dressing 


Balzac comes running waving a piece of paper. 
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himself, he made for the street, leapt on 
the driver’s seat of a large moving van 
and drove recklessly from one book 
store to another buying up all the cop- 
ies there were of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills”, the “Gadsby”, and “They”, and 
with his van stuffed full drove to the 
Thames Embankment. He then placed 
his books in a long row on the river 
wall, leapt to the water and swam out 
to His Majesty’s dreadnaught “Savoury” 
and begged the commander on _ his 
knees to fire on his works! The old 
sea dog refused at first, thinking that 
Rud was a bit milky on the filbert, but 
when Rud opened up the sponge bag he 
had tied around his neck and showed 
the letter from which I have quoted, 
the grizzled sea fighter gave the word 
to fire. His immortal words were: 
“Fire to kill—no royalties asked or 
given!” 

Will you picture to yourself a rather 
dull afternoon in the Elysian Fields. 
No new Feature Films until the next 
week. The literary bunch—Virgil, 
Plato, Rabelais, Robert Louis, Mark 
Twain, Thackeray, Ed Allen Poe, Guy 
de Whatchermaycallit, Vic Hugo, 
Charlie Dickens, and the rest of the 
fellers—all lying around on the grass 
in dressing-gowns in the — sunlight 
amongst the Puvis de Chavannes trees, 
smoking cigarettes and talking over old 
times. Suddenly, over the crest of a 
hill, with his dressing gown flapping 
about his stout legs, Balzac comes run- 
ning, waving a piece of paper in the air 
and shouting with glee. 

“What's the joke, Hon?” they yell. 

Balzac seats himself under a tree and 
reads aloud the Prize Story Competi- 
tion letter, amid shouts of laughter. 

Bret Harte draws up a resolution 
which the whole crowd signs. It is to 
the effect that they are deucedly glad 
that they died when they did. 

Let’s take this list of limitations and 
analyze the darned thing! 

To start with, they solicit all kinds of 
stories. You read on and they don’t! 
They prefer “Up-to-date Characters”. 
What in the name of mud are they? 
Sounds like Geo. M. Cohen. But that 
is nonsense because 
there isn’t any such 
thing in real life. 
But, on the other 
hand, this magazine 
will refuse with dis- 
tended nostrils any 
story that bears any 
relation to real life. 
So that’s explained. 

“Stories that are 
morbid and grue- 
some, distressing or 
unpleasant.” These 
adjectives perfectly 
deseribe the state of 
mind of the gentle- 
man who wrote the 
letter. 

“Nor do we want 
ghost stories, at least 
not without plausi- 
ble explanation of 
their supernatural el- 
ement.” 

Dear me! No 
ghosts need apply! 
Unless, of course, 
you can swear that 
you are composed 
entirely of laughing 
gas or the whites of 
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The old sea dog refused at first, thinking that Rod was a bit milky on the filbert. 


two eggs beaten stiff! 

“Such themes as elopements’! Hor- 
rors! Could there be anything more 
degrading or tending to sap the virility 
of the American Citizen than to read 
about an elopement! If it wasn’t mere 
hearsay, and I could prove that my 
parents eloped, I think I would cut 
them dead if I met them on the Ave- 
nue! It sends a sea-green chill to my 
marrow to contemplate the very sugges- 
tion! To think of two human beings 
so far forgetting themselves as to run 
away and get married without the con- 
sent of ten or twelve other human be- 
ings! Thank the Lord it never hap- 
pens outside of stories! 

“Sex Problems”! A bas Sex! Here- 
after it shall be ignored as such a dis- 
gusting phenomenon should be. Write 
stories about asphalt and dollar bills 
and soda crackers, but leave Sex to the 





G. B.S. passionately kissing the little bust of Queen Victoria. 


Surgeons—pleasc ! 

What say? O, they say Sex Prob- 
lems, not just Sex! Then you can sep- 
arate the two words! Some Separator! 

“Marital Infelicities generally”! Which 
cute little restriction wipes the whole 
game of Marriage out with one stroke 
of the whisk broom! And that is not 
inexpensive cafe cynicism either, and 
you know it. 

“Marital Infelicities” are “Generally”! 
Well, let’s get right down to cases. How 
many stories do you think you could 
write about married life if you left out 
the infelicitous element? Would unin- 
terrupted harmony make a story? And 
supposing the impossible, that it did 
make a story, would any one read it? 
Even fairy tales for the kiddies must 
have fiery dragons and wicked old 
witches in them, or those same kiddies 
would laugh in your silly old face and 
tell you to quit read- 
ing and to go bite 
your grandmother’s 
long and slightly 
freckled shinbone! 

“May the story be 
read aloud in the 
average family circle 
with every member 
of the family pres- 
ent, irrespective of 
age or sex?” 

On the face of it, 
this question sounds 


grandly moral and 
broadminded and 
uplifty. Whaddye 


mean, “May the story 
be read aloud?” A 
story may be read 
aloud. Sure it may. 
But you don’t for a 
moment think that 
every member of the 
family will be pres- 
ent. Or if they are, 
when Popper starts 
reading that they 
will all stay present! 
You ought to be on 
to families better’n 
that, old son! Pop- 
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per usually tries to read something 
out loud. He likes to hear himself. He 
fencies himself reading out loud. That's 
one of the dear’s weaknesses. After 
about three paragraphs, Mommer’s 
head wobbles and her darning egg falls 
on to the floor. Popper stops and looks 
at her with reproachful lifted eyebrows. 
“You're going to sleep!” he say. “I 
heard every word!” says she. 

“What was the last sentence I read?” 

“What was the last sentence?” 

“Yes, what was the last thing I read?” 


“Well, it was about Frank—where he 
breaks into the printing office—or some- 
thing—” 

“Yes, or something! Well, it wasn’t 
any such thing—I knew you were asleep 
—it was—oh, I'll quit reading to such 
an unappreciative audience!” He set- 
tles sulkily into his chair. 

“Oh, go ahead, Popper”, says Mom- 
mer, placating-like. 

He was simpiy waiting to be asked. 
He loves to read aloud. He only wants 
to save his face. He starts again, 


What of the others members of the 
family? Son, aged fourteen, sits with 
the lamp between his father and him- 
self so that he can surreptitiously read 
his own story. He holds his ears shut. 

And Daughter, what of her? 

She seems to be listening. Seems is 
right. She hasn’t heard a word. She is 
thinking up a scheme for getting away 
to a trotting party this evening, bless 
her foolish young heart. 

Reading aloud to the family! 
it some time! 


Try 


dlauens Wondering 


9TPAWAS I that killed Paddy O’Carroll 


In the dark of the night; 


By PATRICK ORR 


But I saved them, all of the nine, 


Before the log caught me. 


A hot word, a blow, and him fallen, 


And then as I struck me a light 
There he was staring and quiet 


That had been the soul to my soul. 
The curse of his blood followed after 


As down to the quays I stole: 


On all the broad seas no forgetting, 


Nor on the roads without end — 


I, Shaemus, strong and upstanding, 
Had killed cripple Paddy, my friend! 


’Twas I saved the childer asleeping 


And wives by the fire, 


Last night, when down from Dark Canyon 
The waters crept higher and higher. 
One lad I was ’gainst the waters— 


The rest were up at the mine— 


And nine helpless souls in the bunkhouse, 


A brave death I’m dying, ye say now? 


Strange, I’d be hearing it so 
When the heart of me’s wasted remembering 
The black deed I did long ago! 


Yet the curse of his blood on Dungarvan 


Brought me here: a white lad and good 


I'd be treading the green turf of Ireland, 


And then who’d have fought with the flood? 
’Tis that wonder frets me .. . 


Well, I never was much at the thinking, 

And now I’m that tired; God send 

That I’ll meet with young Paddy out yonder! 
Tf I saw how it was he’ll forgive me, 

He’ll tell me, “Ye died for weak childer, 

I’m proud of ye, Shaemus, my friend!” 


Proud Moment for Murdock 


NUMBER of years ago, when 
Victor Murdock was __ political 
writer for a Kansas paper, he 

went dow: into Oklahoma to write up 
a big political convention. One of the 
principal speakers quoted three or four 
paragraphs from the work of some 
writer, whose name he did not mention, 
that gave a vigorous denunciation of 
demagoguery, and it made a tremen- 
dous hit with the crowd. While the 
people were cheering, it kept running 
through “Vic’ Murdock’s head that he 
had heard the same language somewhere 
before. The words sounded |strangely 
familiar. 

At the close of the meeting “Vic” 
walked up to the platform and sought 
out the speaker who had received the 
big applause. 

“By the way”, he inquired. “I’ve 
been trying to figure out where I heard 
that about demagoguery that you 
quoted. Who wrote it anyhow?” 

“Oh, that was from a newspaper”, 
replied the big-hit speaker of the day 
to the listening Murdock. “I’ve had it 
pasted away in my scrap book for a 
number of years waiting for a chance 
to spring it. It appeared several years 
ago as part of a dispatch from a Topeka 
convention to a Wichita paper and was 
signed by a fellow named Victor Mur- 
dock. Pretty good, isn’t it?” 

Right then and there Victor, lived one 
of the big moments of his life, beside 


which any political honors would be as 


By FRED C. KELLEY 


a hand organ in comparison with a 
symphony concert. 


A Diligent Letter Writer 


HEN it comes to writing letters 

back home, Senator Harry Lane 

is the champion epistolographer of the 

Senate, and his every day missives are 

as full of flowers and purling brooks as a 
speech by J. Ham Lewis. 

Lane has an idea that a routine letter 
is insulting and sinful. A man writes 
to his Senator and he expects an an- 
swer to it—an answer to the. particular 
letter, not merely an answer to the gen- 
eral group of letters into which it may 
fall. For that reason no form 22A or 
other form letters go out of Lane’s of- 
fice. Every letter is sufficient unto it- 
self—a thing apart from the others. He 
dictates them with infinite care, and if 
the letter is particularly important, he 
first prepares voluminous notes with his 
own hands. 

Routine letters may do for Eastern 
people, where greater formality pre- 
vails, says Lane, but the folks out his 
way are entitled to individual letters, no 
two alike, and containing real language. 
Almost any letter from Harry Lane con- 
tains verbal flowers worth pressing and 
putting away in a plush album. Even 
if it’s only about a little hick post-office 
appointment, he writes a billet that 
sounds as if it were intended for a pre- 
face to a description of a sunset. 


All these horticulturally phrased let- 
ters mean extra work, and Harry Lane 
is at his office at 7:30 o’clock nearly 
every morning. The contemplation of 
the joy and gladness and epistolary art 
he is diffusing throughout the State of 
Oregon, is his reward. 


How Gore Works 


ENATOR Thomas Pryor Gore never 
dictates or prepares a speech in ad- 
vance. True, inasmuch as he is blind, 
the manuscript would be of no avail in 
delivering the speech, but if he so de- 
sired he could revise a speech several 
times, have it read to him, and thus 
memorize it. Instead, he prepares it, 
memorizes it, and delivers it before the 
speech is ever put on paper at all. 
Gore’s speeches are frequently full of 
statistics, too. And yet he is obliged to 
speak, not only without manuscript, but 
without any kind of notes. 

In every other Senator’s office an im- 
portant speech is a big burden on the 
secretaries and their assistants. The 
speech must be dictated, revamped, 
trimmed, manicured, escalloped, fluted, 
and gilded before it is ready for the 
market. In Gore’s office nobody knows 
when he is preparing a speech. He has 
things read to him that may or may 


.f 
not be with that in view. When he gets 


all the information he desires, he sis 
quietly and composes his argument, al 
that is all the fuss there is to it. 
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UONG LOW 


CHANG 
against the flimsy partition di- 
viding office from chattering fac- 

tory in his great Canton establishment, 


leaned 


and scowled. His gaze was directed to- 
ward a man who sat, cross-legged, be- 
fore a low bench, hurriedly pushing 
rows of beads strung horizontally into 
an ebony frame. At intervals this man 
took up a brush, dipped it in ink such 
as his fathers used when Buddha was a 
boy, and made signs on strips of paper. 

The result suggested rich men’s laun- 
dry bills, but they were in reality 
Quong Low Chang’s form of loose leaf 
ledgers and day books, and the man at 
work on them bore so wonderful a rep- 
utation as a bookkeeper that Chang 
was forced to pay the villain seventeen 
and seven-tenths cents per day to keep 
kim from going with that upstart Mong, 
whose family had only been in business 
four or five generations. 

Just now, however, tke bookkeeper 
secretly trembled for his ‘ob. Business 
was bad. The latest reports from Ameri- 
ca indicated a falling off in orders such 
as they had never before experienced 
in the history of their house. In his 
heart he knew their great competitor 
Mong was feeling the same loss and that 
this year there would be no bidding for 
his services. 

“A sane Fourth! By the shade of 
George Washington” muttered the angry 
Q. L. Chang. Will these Americans 
celebrate their independence with sleep 
and old ladies’ gossip, or are they too 
busy at their offices to think of patriot- 
ism?” 

Quong Low Chang spoke in excellent 
English whenever he referred to Ameri- 
ca, and during the last few weeks he 
had referred to it frequently and un- 
kindly, for he was losing a great trade. 
There had been a time when he had 
given large sums to the priests on the 
Fourth of July, and had glowed with 
export patriotism when he thought of 
all the money the people of the United 
States paid him that they might make 
dinfull the anniversary of -their liberty. 

Then grew up the idea of the Fourth 
without fatalities, or at any rate a re- 
auction in the toll; and at the thought 
of this criminal neglect merely to save 


a few arms 
and eyes and 
legs and lives, 
of a people too full of nerves, 
Chang gave vent to pent up feel- 
ings. Must the business of his 
ancestors suffer for such silly reasons? 
He expressed himself in strong language 
—even in strong languages did he con- 
vey his wrath. From a dozen Chinese 
dialects he passed to most of the tongues 
of Europe and concluded in heated 
English. 


UCH after the manner of Quong 
Low Chang who, when he found 
that Americans no longer needed to ex- 
press the gladness of freedom through 
the medium of fire crackers, denounced 
the market, rather than endeavor to 
come again within the zone of its de- 
mands through making a new product 
io fit requirements, many of our manu- 
facturers struggle against almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. Chang might 
not find a new path to our desires, but 
we have a market worth working for, 
and while his celestial mind followed 
this channel he would be wise to turn 
his sales energies toward other coun- 
tries. And so our manufacturers should 
look to the broad export highway for 
returns instead of attempting countries 
where demand, purchasing power and 
population are all too scant for profit. 
A middle states stove manufacturer 
has been consumed with a desire to sell 
his products in the northern countries 
cf South America, where the sun bakes 
the energy out of the people of the cities, 
and where the mountains keep the husky 
inhabitants of their heights so wild that 
a stove salesman would have to pursue 
the tactics of a cowboy and rope his 
prospects before he could present his 
selling arguments. 

In the meantime the Englishman is 
spending enough money each year in 
keeping the fire-places in each room in 
his house going to buy a couple of 
stoves with the sum they would save 
him as compared with the operation of 
the fire-places. As to the Continent, it 
offers a remarkable opportunity for our 
efficient heating and cooking stoves as 
opposed to the medieval methods now 
in vogue—if the selling campaign is 
properly conducted. 

f course the first impression of the 
stove manufacturer, and he is typical 
of the majority of producers who have 
not as vet felt the thrill of export, is 


Imported Patriotism |~ 
By AMOS STOTE 


Senate. 
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that he would be entering a highly com- 
petitive field in going into the manufac- 
turing countries of the Continent. Yet 
there is no one better fitted to heat 
Europe and England than our stove 
makers. 

It takes the man who knows export, 
first through investigation and then 
through experience, to see the differ- 
ence between impossible competition 
and rare opportunity. There is a strik- 
ing example of this in the way a Con- 
tinental moving picture concern came 
over here and picked the contract for 
the exclusive “movie” rights at the Pan- 
ama-Pacifie Exposition. The United 
States subsidiary company of this cor- 
poration formed the “party of the first 
part” in this agreement, but no one so 
intimately connected with the foreign 
business as an official of the American 
branch went after the big job. 

Instead, an American was chosen who 
1s so American he feels sorry for anyone 
not able to sit in the shadow of the 
siars and stripes. He is so American 
he still wears a curled hair mattress in 
each shoulder of his coat, and he thinks 
table d’hote was invented in New York 
to compete with a New Fngland dinner, 
and he has never been farther away 
from the home shores than the all-water 
route to Boston. 

When ‘his man went after the moving 
picture rights of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition it was like a favorite son 
asking his father to start him in busi- 
ness. He got the contract, returned to 
the United States branch of the Conti- 
nental company, collected his commis- 
sions and severed connections. The 
home company knew it would have com- 
petition, it had always had competition 
in all its operations—but it knows how 
to operate. 


XPORT may not be natural. It 
may be entirely an acquired taste; 
but like other acquired tastes it has a 
marvelous hold when once it is settled. 
The great difficulty is to get the habit 
of export before a full chorus of fool 
mistakes sickens you of the whole prop- 
osition. There are times when you may 
give the manufacturer an opportunity 
all tied up in a nice red ribbon—an 
export opportunity that will eat out 
of his hand—and he will treat it shame- 
fully, until you feel like demanding one 
of those societies for the prevention of 
something which might include cruelty 
to export. 
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Patriotism and Treason 


NE definition, according to the 
Constitution, of treason against 
the United States is “adhering to 

their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” In his message to Congress in 
August, 1913, the President spoke of the 
fact that the authorities in Mexico City 
“did not believe that the present Ad- 
ministration spoke for the people of 
the United States.” Following that 
message, the people, through their rep- 
resentatives and in other ways, let it 
be known rather emphatically that the 
Administration did speak for them. But 
not all of us had the patience of the 
President, and latterly criticism of his 
policy has become the stock in trade 
of those who hoped to make political 
capital for themselves or for their par- 
ty thereby. Now has come the end of 
the Huerta regime to their sore disap- 
pointment. But the difficult task re- 
mains of restraining the victorious Con- 
stitutionalists from wreaking vengeance 
upon their enemies and outraging the 
feelings of civilization. Any apparent 
division of cpinion in this country now 
may give encouragement to the forces 
. that make for barbarism and may lead 
tc the war that has thus far been es- 
eaped. In this situation, criticism of 
the Administration is near akin to trea- 
son. The outcome of events thus far 
has demonstrated the President’s wis- 
dom during more than a year of civil 
strife following the usurpation of Huerta 
and the assassination of the lawfub 
President of Mexico. He can surely 
be trusted to carry through the plan he 
has adopted for the pacification of that 
war-distracted land. He is working in 
the interest of humanity and of endur- 
ing peace. Undoubtedly the patriotic 
people of the country will uphold him. 
But patriotism should also manifest it- 
self in such a rebuke to the enemies of 
the President as will swiftly change 
criticism into silence. It is a pity that 
these critics have placed themselves in 
such a position as makes it appear that 
they do not really want the Adminis- 
tration to succeed in its foreign policy, 
and are chagrined at the prestige that 
has come to American diplomacy 
through the efforts of the Administra- 
tion. Their partisanship has made 
enemies of the United States, and it is 
treason to give such enemies “aid and 
comfort.” 


: A Second Term 
RESIDENT WILSON’S _ fondest 


enemies are growing quite positive 
that he will not accept a second term 
of office, but when it comes to his po- 
litical heir the scribes differ, some con- 
tending that it will be Bryan and some 
McAdoo. The silly season in politics 
has fairly set in, with this sign. John 
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Temple Graves ‘of Hearst’s American is 
as certain as he ever was of anything 
in politics that President Wilson will 
not accept another term of office as 
President. That may be, and the prob- 
ekility of his acceptance might still be 
overwhelming. A suggestion that has 
not yet been made is that the President 
would have little to do in a second term, 
if he is to complete his economic pro- 
gramme in the first half of his first 
term and his social justice plans in the 
second half. As to the rumors concern- 
ing his health, he appears to be quite 
hearty, thank you. 


Confusion and Anarchy 


Last week came the astonishing report 
that Angeles had been executed by a file 
of soldiers at Villa’s order, and on the 
charge that he was conspiring with Huerta 
and was a traitor to the cause. This re- 
port as we write lacks confirmation but 
its mere existence illustrates the confusion 
and anarchy of the Mexican war—The 
Outlook. 


T better illustrates the confusion and 
anarchy in editorial offices hostile to 
the Administration and fearful that the 
outcome in Mexico will prove at the 
same time the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent’s policy and their own undoing as 
the prophets of calamity and purveyors 
of “astonishing reports”. 


Exposing Jokers 

HE value of a man on the job was 
shown recently when Judson King, 
Secretary of the Popular Government 
League, sent a letter to every member 
of Congress denouncing the jokers in 
the bill to promote publicity in cam- 
paign expenses. He charged that there 
was collusion between the Reactionaries 
of both parties to render the act inef- 
fective and pointed out among other 
defects that campaign committees were 
excused from publishing their accounts 
unless operating in “two or more 
states.” This joker, after many pro- 
tests and much abuse of Mr. King, went 
out of the bill by a vote of 134 to 116, 
and Chairman Rucker of the committee 
reporting it had the mortification of 
bringing in the recommitted bill with 
an amendment striking out that provis- 
ion. The bill still needs perfecting in 
the Senate, and there are some who are 
hoping that it will not pass at all before 

the elections of 1914 are safely over. 


“Back Home” 


A DEMOCRATIC SENATOR was 

speaking of the fact that on several 
matters he had felt constrained to take 
issue with the President. He is an able 
and conscientious public servant and no 
doubt the President appreciates his 
ability, just as he extravagantly admires 
the President. His colleague, on the 
other hand, has supported the Presi- 
dent on every point and voted in ac- 





cordance with his Wishes every time. 
And the first Senator mentioned with 


‘some chagrin that it was his colleague 


who had grown the more popular “back 
home” by his course. If anybody wants 
te know whether the people are with 
Woodrow Wilson or not, let him get 
away from the Eastern cities, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia; and talk to 
the folks themselves. Congressmen 
hear from them by mail and they know. 
Just now they are filling the Record 
with their speeches of admiration for 
the “greatest President since Lincoln’, 
or, “since Washington”. It makes good 
reading “back home”. 


Monopoly and Competition 

SENATOR BRANDEGEE obtained 

leave to print in the Record, the 
other day, some lengthy extracts from 
Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, and 
by skillful italicising of certain pas- 
sages sought to make the impression 
that the President had abandoned his 
fcrmer position about the unwisdom of 
striving to regulate monopoly when he 
advocated the Stevens plan of prohib- 
iting unfair competition and leaving the 
Trade Commission to determine what 
unfair methods of competition are. 
Nevertheless, the feat was about as dif- 
ficult as the traditional attempt to prove 
that the Apostle Peter was a celibate 
from the text, “Now Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever’. There is 
the width of the world between the reg- 
ulation of monopoly and the regulation 
of competition. Readers of the Record 
are however indebted to the Senator 
from Connecticut for inserting the best 
reading matter that the Record has had 
lately. 


Quit under Fire 


AMES T. McDERMOTT, Represen- 
tative from the stock-yards district 
of Chicago, was accused of accepting 
loans of money from the liquor dealers 
and loan sharks of the District of Co- 
lumbia while legislation affecting them 
was pending. This was brought out in 
the Mulhall lobby investigation, and 
later a House Committee inquired into 
the facts. Jt was uncertdin whether the 
House would have accepted the report 
of the Committee and merely censured 
him, or would have expelled him. So, 
just before his case came up, he re- 
signed and proposes to leave the ques- 
tion to the people of his district, as he 
is a candidate for reélection. 


Visitors 


R. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE, of 

New York City, Mondayed and 

Mr. John Purroy Mitchell, of the same 

city, Tuesdayed in Washington recent- 

ly. Both of them took occasion to pay 

their respects to the President while 
they were here. 
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with the thermometer hovering 
around the 100 mark, one of the 
Jeading clothing merchants in New Or- 
Jeans called his manager into his office 
and instructed him to lock all the doors 
of the establishment and order all em- 
ployees to meet him on the second floor 
of the building. 
Wonderingly, men, women and bun- 
dle boys assembled. What catastrophe 
had befallen? Why had “the boss” 


0* a sultry afterncon late in June, 


closed the doors? Had he failed? Had 
there been a robbery? 

“I have just come from the mayor’s 
office”, the proprietor informed them, 
“and it is officially announced that New 
Orleans is to be quarantined on account 
of bubonic plague. The section within 
a radius of four blocks of the Volun- 
teers of America’s Home, where the first 
ease of the disease was discovered, is to 
be isolated. While our store is not in 
the district, it is on the rim. We draw 
much of our trade from the infected ter- 
ntory. I do not intend to endanger any 
of your lives, and have decided to close 
the store until the quarantine is lifted. 
J want all of you to go to your homes, 
start to catching rats and cleaning up 
your premises. I want to set an ex- 
ample to the business men of this city. 
Your salaries will go on as long as the 
store remains closed on account of the 
plague quarantine.” 

Following quickly on the heels of Mr. 

| Bonart’s closing, Surgeon General Ru- 


War on Rats 


By J. EVANS CROWN 


pert Blue telegraphed the authorities 
that no quarantine was necessary; that 
bubonic plague could not be transmitted 
from person to person, and was com- 
municable only through fleas that had 
become infected from bubonic rats. 

The ease of the single merchant serves 
to illustrate the civic spirit which 
prompted all classes of New Orleans 
citizens from the biggest man to the 
humblest laborer. It is this spirit 
which is now making the city rapidly 


become one of the cleanest in the coun- 
try. 

Searcely had the state and health 
authorities decided to “tote” fair with 
the world and announce the prevalence 
of the plague here, than Surgeon General 
Plue and Past Assistant Surgeon R. H. 
Creel made their appearance on the 
scene. And then things began to hum. 
The slogan went broadcast: “The rat 
must go.” 

Doctor Oscar Dowling, president of 
the Louisiana Board of Health, and 
Mayor Martin Behrman readily joined 


forces with the federal authorities. 
Civie committees were organized and in 
every ward a_ special committe was 


formed with precinct subdivisions, the 
object being to give New Orleans such 
« serubbing as it never had before. 
Women eagerly entered the work and 
secial and civic clubs gave up their 
usual routine and converted themselves 
into clean-up organizations. Negfoes 


and foreigners were organized through 


their leaders and churches. The Sun- 
day following the discovery of the first 
bubonic case, every pastor in New Or- 
leans preached from the text “Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness.” 

Archbishop James H. Blenk issued a 
letter which was read from every Cath- 
clic pulpit in the city, urging all com- 
municants to clean up their premises. 
The legislature, on the’eve of adjourn- 
ment, rushed through an appropriation 
of $150,000 to aid in the work. 





Volunteers waiting to be put to work under trained rat catchers from San Francisco. 


Dr. Blue quickly brought to his as- 
sistance plague experts from all parts of 
the country, and health officers from 
other cities flocked to the Crescent City 
of the south. From San Francisco 
mere than a score of trained rat-catch- 
ers were hastily summoned. These men 
were put to work training volunteer 
corps and paid men furnished by the 
city. Tens of thousands of traps were 
bought and tons of rat poison quickly 
imported. 

Doctor G. M. Corput soon secured 
one hundred tons of sulphur with which 
to fumigate vessels along the water 
front. A special health tug was rushed 
from Philadelphia equipt with appa- 
ratus for quickly and thoroughly clean- 
ing ships. 

All of this was done without the in- 
terruption of business, without any 
hysteria. As Mayor Behrman ex- 
pressed it: “This plague scare may 
really be a blessing in disguise. It took 
a yellow fever epidemic to teach our 
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people that this disease was controlla- 
ble, and now we have stamped it out 
forever.” 

And still the war on the rat goes on. 
Thousands and thousands of them have 
already been killed, and they are being 
driven from their haunts. The fight 
on the rodents started on the water 
front. The battle line extended for fully 
twenty nine miles along the Mississippi. 
As fast as the rate are driven from hid- 
ing, rat-proofing brigades destroy their 
homes and make these docks and 
wharves uninhabitalLle for the future. 
The plan is to keep the rats on the run, 
kill as many as possible and make 
every building, every sewer, every 
lodging place where rats can congregate, 
uninhabitable. 

In addition to exterminating the rat 
and making New Orleans plague proof 
for the future, the federal, state and 
local authorities are conducting an ed- 
ucational campaign that promises to be 
far reaching and have its influence not 


only in New Orleans, but all over the 
country. 

The gospel of health is being preached 
as it was never preached before. Dr. 
W. C. Rucker, and other experts aiding 
him, are orators as well as disease ex- 
terminators. Daily and nightly meet- 
ings are being held in all sections of the 
city among the whites and blacks, na- 
tives and foreigners, where rules of 
health are expounded. 

Dr. Rucker has had ecards printed for 
distribution among the children, and 
enlisted the Boy Scouts in his aid. These 
cards contain short snappy rules of 
health and cleanliness. One of them 
reads: “R-A-T spells Rat; R-A-T also 
spells Plague.” Another reads: “D-I-R-T 
spells Dirt; D-I-R-T also spells Dis- 
ease.”’ 

The example of New Orleans has ex- 
tended all along the Gulf Coast and 
into the state. Doctor Oscar Dowling 
of the Louisiana Board of Health is 
sending moving picture outfits to every 


ey 


village, hamlet and community through- 
out Louisiana, with a “canned” lecture 
on how to clean up and how to be 
healthy. 

Dr. Blue’s view of the situation he 
summed up thus: 

“New Orleans is probably now wit- 
nessing the last big fight that it wi] 
ever be necessary to make in this coun- 
try against bubenic plague. The cam- 
paign of education being conducted 
will prevent the possibility of future jn- 
fection; just as yellow fever was 
stamped out by intelligent handling, 
so in the future will we be able to hap- 
dle all diseases.” 

Archbishop James H. Blenk sees jp 
the campaign more than a war on dis- 
ease. “Sin, private and public corrup- 
tion, immorality of any kind, can’t exist 
amid clean and healthy surroundings”, 
he says. “And so the physical purifica- 
tion of New Orleans to my mind will 
be a long step towards moral and po- 
litical regeneration.” 


~The Woman They Left Behind 


DAYLIGHT shopping movement 
was launched in Baltimore one 
spring day and the city editor 

old me to follow it up. So for 
several days I wrote about the 
progress of the movement in 
other cities and told of the 
hardships of the clerks in 
stores on hot Saturday and 
Monday nights. I “let myself 
out” telling how stores that 
always in the past kept open 
till 10 p. m. would probably 
close at 6 p. m. and that others 
might make Saturday a _ half 
holiday and cut an hour or 
more off other days of the 
week. After I had pictured 
the “new ara” and had fol- 
lowed the conventional plan of 
boosting probabilities, I set out 
to find the launching party. 

I found that the launching 
party did not board the ship. 
The society reporter told me 
what had happened. The 
“movement” had been left at 
home while the leaders of it 
fled, some to Europe, some to 
Maine, others in other direc- 
rections. This movement like 
so many others had its “executive secre- 
tary”, so I looked for her, and in vain. 
She had gone to a summer school! 

Now that sounds like the end of the 
story, but it is only the beginning. One 
woman was left behind. This is a 
woman Baltimore will not soon forget. 
Anyone who has the misfortune to drop 
into Baltimore on a hot Saturday night 
in July or August will learn that hun- 
dreds of stores are closed that never 
closed before on Saturday nights and 
that hundreds of others have a_ half 
day on Saturday that never had that 
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Mrs. Charles Fiske saw the danger to a 
good movement, and her energy saved 
the day. 


boon before. Several thousand persons 
have had from 5 to 10 hours less work 
each week in July and August as a re- 
sult of the quickness with which Mrs. 
Charles Fiske, wife of the rector of St. 


.Michael and All Angels’ P. E. Church, 


saw the danger to a good movement by 


Sick 


the desertion of the prime movers, and 
her remarkable zeal and ability in seizing 
that opportunity. There has been no 
big job like this ever accom- 
plished before by one woman in 
Baltimore. 

It meant hard work for her. 
She went from store to store 
with the temperature at times 
in the nineties. A dozen or 
more stores had in past years 
vouchsafed the earlier midsum- 
mer hours, but there were hun- 
dreds of others beyond the 
pale of the movement. She 
grouped these stores by loca- 
tions, by the line of trade they 
reached, and by telephone and 
personal visits she brought the 
proprietors together. Some 
meetings ended in deadlocks 
and she stepped in and broke 
the deadlocks. 

In Baltimore the credit goes 
to the Consumers’ League. The 
League held the first meeting 
that organized the committee 
and the committee gave Mr. 
Fiske carte blanche. Mrs. Fiske 
has a cottage at Oqunauit, 


this fight, because it appealed to her ass 
hot weather pastime. She had a sick 
child, too, and the days when she could 
not get down town she kept the tele 
phone buzzing with telling effect. 

I have seen many movements launched 
in the past thirteen years and I have 
seen many sink beneath the oblivion 
of the inside pages. 

But from now on I will only hope that 
every movement worth while is fortu 
nate enough to have some one in it with 
the pluck of this ljttle woman they left 
behind. 


What has gone wrong with baseball? The falling off in attendance has bordered on the sensa- 
tional. The gate receipts of the bjg leagues, particularly, are astonishing in comparison with those 
of former years. A strike threat, and other troubles have come, have been averted, and more 1s 


brewing. 


There is a lot of psychology in the mid-season situation. 


Eric H. Palmer has presented a theory. He goes back to the sand-lot to work it out. Whether “d 
is right or wrong, his article is most interesting in the light of recent events. It will appear next wee k. 
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The Rise of a Rural 


Journalist 


We bought the Courier on credit 
from the editor of Sand Mountain 
News. If turkey gobblers had been 
selling for ten cents 





NC ag 
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Hunger Strike Imminent 


Bud Patton complains of the grub. 
Says it isn’t fit for a white man to eat. 
His wife and children sympathize with 
him. But it takes a bond—a real, sure- 

enough bond—to get 





a dozen we didn’t Picnic Days. him out of jail pend- 
have money enough : ing an appeal. 

to buy a feather —Harley (Idaho) 
out of a snowbird’s Times. 
tail, but we bor- 

rowed ten dollars Now He’ll Have 


from Jack Frazier 
at Ft. Wayne and 
went to it. We have 
since bought a big 
cylinder press, two 
or three hundred 
dillars worth of 
type and a wooden 
leg, which cost us 
a round hundred 
bucks, and are still 








to Drink Water 


Visions of a “wee 
nippy” on his ar- 
rival home went a- 
fluttering when a 
weary looking indi- 
vidual dropped his 
“bottle” in the in- 
terurban waiting 








hard up as we can 
be, but we have 
built up the best little newspaper and 
job office in the state. 

—The Collinsville (Ala.) Courier. 


Business and Pleasure 


Curtis Adams was out visiting sick 
Monday and on the hunt for a new 
shirt, he said. 

—North Clayton Correspondent of the 
Kickapoo (Wisc.) Scout. 


Caution 


We put a rubber string in our pants 
this morning. 
—Hartman Correspondent Clarksville 
(Ark.) Democrat. 


Nothing to Gossip About 
After All 


In setting up the Upper Belews Creek 
last week among others the following 
appeared: 

“Mrs. Augusta Beckmann went to 
visit Albert Hahn Sunday.” 

Our correspondent wrote as follows: 

“Mrs. Augusta Beckmann called on 
Miss Mena Hahn one day last week. 
John and August Beckmann went to 
visit Albert Hahn Sunday.” 

Our printer simply dropped about two 
lines of copy and hence the error, which 
we gladly correct in order to do justice 
to our correspondent. 

—The Hillsboro (Mo.) Record. 


Bill or the Horse ? 


_ While Bill Knight was riding a buck- 
Ing horse at his store Saturday he got 
beyond control and run against the 
Ouse and caused concussion of the 
brain and they had to kill it. 
—Climax Correspondent of the 
Arnold (Neb.) Sentinel. 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Times. 


room last evening 
while he was waiting 
for a car home. A 
look of embarrassment came over his 
countenance as he made “himself scarce” 
about the place. Incidentally the ticket 
agent had to mop up the floor, in order 
to offset the distillery-like odor. 
—Battle Creek (Mich.) Recorder. 


Not Too High for Silk Stockings 


Conductor Dave Daley is willing the 
ladies shall get off a moving ear back- 
ward if they prefer, 
and they can go as 
far as they like with 


THE WORLD 


Cr | al 


Joy-Killers. 


hat. 
“high cost of living.” 
done for an old man, too. 
—Ridge Correspondent of the Fayette- 
ville (Ark.) Sentinel. 


Pretty nice thing in these days of 
Pretty nicely 


“ They Have Awoke ” 


Glad to say after the people at Quin- 
landtown have sat on the stool of do 
nothing and nodded until they let the 
devil push them over sound asleep and 
have slept for some time, I am glad 
they have awoke at last to a sense of 
their duty. 

—Quinlandtown Correspondent of 

the Waynesville (N. C.) Courrier. 


Invading our very Own 


The Winneshiek barber shop has 
made arrangements to give ladies a 
first-class shampoo or bath at their 
shop after 8 p. m., except Saturday. 

Decorah (Iowa) Journal. 


The Compositor Drops a Few 
Stitches 


Our cor espo den s ld be car 1 and 
write pl in. It does no mat r about th 
b writing if you will write so e can 
make out the words. Write ni on on 
side of the pap r. There we s ral god 
1 tters this week that f und their w y to 

he waste-basket, bec u e we did not h ve 

tim to rewrite them for the prin er. We 
want you le ers. 
Do your __best.— 
Edi or. 





the slit skirts. 
Rather than have a 
long argument he 
will give up 45 cents 
in change when they 
had him a quarter 
and claim it was a 
half. He is also 
willing they — shall 
vote if they will 
support the good old 
Democratic _ ticket. 
What he objects to 
is blaming the con- 
ductor because the 
steps are too high for the present styles 
of apparel. 
—The Palmer (Mass.) Register. 





Where the Pillon is Missed 


Radford says he must “break his 
horse to the buggy, as he gets so lone- 
some horseback.” 

The Mist Co. Ashley Co. (Ark.) Eagle. 


A High Minded Hen 


Mr. Tom Damerson has a hen which 
is so high minded she lays on the house- 
top. An egg rolled from its insécure 
nest and Mr. Damerson caught it in his 





—Luverne (Ala.) 
Journal. 


And Then He 


Screamed 





There ought really 
to be schools of or- 


thography. A sign 
in a store in this 
town reads: “We 


sell just as cheap as 
the market justifys.” 





The Pittsburg Dispatch. 


We do not object 
to the wrong use ot 
the word cheap which should be cheap- 
ly, but when it comes to spelling it jus- 
tifys, we want to scream. We shall 
scream. —Mankato (Kan.) Monitor. 


Why Editors Tear Their Hair 


Joe W. Gravely, of the Bolivar Free 
Press, is tearing his hair over the fleet- 
ing and unsatisfactory quality of fame. 
Here hes’ been editing a paper for al- 
most twenty-five years, and last week, 
when he went to the meeting of the 
tepublican Editorial Association in 
Springfield, only forty miles away, he 
found himself in the publie prints as 
“E. F. Gravelly.” —Kansas City Times. 
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HE sea mussel has never been duly 
appreciated by our people. While 
largely consumed in European 

countries, it is being used here almost 
exclusively by trawl fishermen and as a 
manure for garden patches. Economic 
Circular Number 12 of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries gives inter- 
esting facts concerning this little es- 
teemed shell fish. 

The sea mussel, one of the best and 
most abundant of sea foods, furnishes 
an example of waste of natural re- 
sources in America through failure to 
utilize what is available. In Europe 
the sea mussel is one of the most highly 
regarded of shellfish. Great Britain and 
Ireland consume about 35,000,000 
pounds and little Holland over 65,- 
000,000 pounds a year. In France 
about 400,000,000 pounds are produced 
annually, and cooked in ways to delight 
the epicure. Yet in the United States 
practically none are used except as bait 
cr fertilizer. 

Sea mussels are closely related to 
clams and oysters. They should not, 
however, be confounded with the fresh- 
water mussel. As a nutritious and 
wholesome food they are equal to either 
clams or oysters, and many persons re- 
gard them as superior in flavor. 

They rarely fail to please the taste 
of the lover of sea foods, and the ex- 
periment of having them presented on 
the menus of some of the prominent 
hotels and restaurants in Boston has 
met with immediate success. Patrons 
who have tried them have asked 
for them again, and they have become 
recognized features at hotels whose 
chefs a few weeks before did not know 
they could be readily obtained in the 
United States. 

Since they are abundant and easily 
taken, sea mussels are cheap. They are 
found in dense beds yet untouched, ac- 
cessible to the markets, and easily 
reached by tongs and dredges. They 
can be placed on the market at a lower 
cost than can either oysters or clams, as 
the shells are thinner, and a barrel of 
sea mussels contains more foodstuff 
than a barrel of oysters. The quantity 
of actual nutriment contained in the 
edible portions, the meat and liquor, 
therefore furnishes at least as much 
food, pound for pound, as is found in 
related shellfish in common use. 

A peck of sea mussels in the shell 
will supply all of the meat required for 
a meal of ten persons. 

Sea mussels are among the most 
easily digestible of foods, as has been 
demonstrated not only by scientific ex- 
periment, but by the experience of con- 
sumers. The human body is able to use 
practically all of the nutriment con- 
tained in the meat and liquor of mus- 


Eat Mussels 


By L. B. ALLYN 


sels. Persons of weak digestion have 
found that they can eat mussels with 
immunity when meats cause distress. 
Being palatable, nutritious, digestible, 
wholesome, and cheap, mussels are food 
for rich and poor, the well and the sick. 


In Season All the Year 


ROM the standpoint of both dealer 
and consumer sea mussels possess 
the advantage of being in season when 
oysters are out of season. The Ameri- 
can oyster, which is the best in the 
world, probably will never be displaced 
from its present eminent position in 
the regard of the public, and now that 
its freedom from contamination is being 
assured through the activities of the 
United States and many state govern- 
ments, its popularity should increase. 
But comparatively few oysters are 
marketed from April to September, and 
this is the season at which mussels are 
at their best on the coast of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. 
Thus they constitute a supply of shell- 
fish at a time when the oyster is unob- 
tainable, and oyster dealers may handle 
them with profit during an otherwise 
slack season. The seacoast resorts may 
be easily supplied at small expense, for 
sea mussels are found on the Atlantic 
coast from the Arctic Ocean to North 
Carolina, and on the Pacific coast as 
far south as San Francisco. Along the 
shore of New England, New York, and 
New Jersey they exist in beds of great 
productiveness. 


When Not to Use Sea Mussels 


GEA MUSSELS are wholesome, but, 

as in the case of all animal foods, 
there are conditions under which they 
should not be gathered or eaten. Dead 
or stale mussels are apt to contain the 
same dangerous decomposition products, 
ptomaines, as are found in other stale or 
putrified animal foods. They should be 
alive when purchased, and this can be 
determined by observing whether the 
shell be closed. If the shells gap, 
then the mussels are either dead or 
weak and possibly dying, and should 
not be used. 

Mussels, like oysters, should not be 
used from sewage-polluted waters, and 
therefore should not be taken from the 
vicinity of towns or on densely inhab- 
ited shores. They should not be taken 
from pilings, rocks, or shores exposed at 
Icw water, as in such locations they 
may become polluted or the liquor may 
become slightly decomposed by exposure 
to the warm air and sun. If these sim- 
ple precautions be observed, mussels 
will be found to be a safe and healthful 
sea food 


Worth Support? 


How about ORGANIZED CHARITY? 
Is it a great power for good? Is it getting more out of life for the destitute, for the poor, 
for all of us? Should we continue to support it, or would it be better to consign it to the scrap 


heap, as worn out and useless? 


How to Prepare and Cook 
Sea Mussels 


OR use in the fresh state, mussels 
will be purchased in the shell, and 
the consumer should be careful to wash 
them well before cooking. The only 
inedible part, except the shell, is the 
little tuft of black hairs known as the 
byssus, or beard, which is readily de- 
tached after cooking. 

Canned mussels of good quality, pre- 
served either in their own juice or 
pickled in vinegar and spices, are now 
prepared by a few firms. Thus pre- 
pared they retain their tenderness and 
most of their natural flavor. 

Mussels may be cooked in the same 
ways as oysters and clams, and in other 
ways distinctly their own. 

Nearly a score of recipes for cooking 
mussels may be secured for a_ nickel 
from the Superintendent of Public Doe- 
uments, at Washington, D. C. 


Drunk in Kansas 


S the startling title of a short article 
appearing in a recent issue of Bar- 
rels and Bottles. 

“How it is Determined Officially and 
How Achieved Legally. 

“At Lawrence, Kansas, J. W. Ingals 
and W. 8. Jones were arrested for being 
drunk and fast driving. They swore 
they were not drunk and had not 
touched liquor. Some of the witnesses 
swore the two men were drunk as the 
witnesses had smelled whiskey on their 
breaths. The court demanded that the 
witnesses teil what kind of whiskey had 
been consumed by Ingalls and Jones, 
and when the witnesses failed to iden- 
tify the brand the court dismissed the 
ease, holding that a man who claimed 
to be competent to tell whether a man 
was drunk or not should be able to de- 
tect the brand of whiskey from the 
breath, as the court maintained that 
such incompetency might place inno- 
cent men in jeopardy of their lives and 
property. They might have been 
drinking beer, brandy or wine. 

“But Kansans have one way of get- 
ting drunk, when they are determined 
to do so, without fear of the courts or 
any one else. If a Kansan has a hore 
and buggy or a motor car he can fix up 
a jag in a few hours that will make him 
rob his own suit case. It is really a 
simple process. 

“All that is necessary is to buy a jug 
of apple cider, put a few spoonfuls of 
sugar into it. and drive around a few 
hours with the sugar and cider mixing 
and it does not take long to start fer- 
mentation and produce an_alcoholit 
beverage that is quite palatable and 
which beats ‘forty-rod’ for quick action.” 


The Federal COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


has been doing some interesting investigation, recently, along this line. If you are interested in 
the subject at all, you will be very much interested in Isaac Russell’s story in next week’s issue. 
It is called “CHARLATANS OF CHARITY.” 
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ak The Musings of Hafiz 
a Yellow my eye fell upon the picture (here reproduced) of a 
pri very plain middle-aged short-haired cat, carefully 
- the tending two baby rabbits. Nothing very startling 
their HAVE often wondered why about that. I have heard of many cases of rabbits, 
; the Human people have such a puppies, and even mice that have been adopted and 
“had hatred for yellow. To my cared for by female members of my family. 
ones, thinking yellow is a beautiful Apart from the questionable taste of printing a 
= color, and next to greybrown short-haired cat, the picture was artistically drawn by 
he: (with dark brown stripes) 1t Mr. Tad and to all appearances charming in sentiment. 
ai has always been considered by But listen to what was written by some densely ig- 
oi people of taste the handsomest —_ norant human person under Mr. Tad’s elever picture: 
1 the color in the world for feline The cat now so gentle and purring will lose 
that fur—I refer of course to an- interest in them (the rabbits) once weaned and 
inno- goras. Short-haired cats attract so little attention (of then suddenly take interest in them again. 
s and a flattering nature) the color of their fur is a matter She will scratch one of them by accident, per- 
been of triflng importance. Even if they had no fur at all, * haps, with claw or tooth and blood will flow. 
it would make very little difference. In a moment there will be three dead rabbits 
f get: Why is it then that Human people, whenever they and their last thought as they look into the 
mined speak of anything they fear or dislike, always refer to horrid green eyes of the mother that adopted 
—- it as yellow? Whenever I hear them speak of yellow _ will be “who would ever have dreamed 
fix wp } fever, yellow peril, yellow dog, yellow streak, sear and wl ee ai sal 
ce him yellow leaf, yellow taxicab and yellow journal, I know ; This is not mere nature faking, it is libel—malicious 
ally 2 — instinctively they mean something abhorrent. libel ; for surely no human writer, however big letters 
' Ina human poetry book there is a line I have often _he is printed in, can be so ignorant as to believe that 
;a jut [ heard quoted, “A primrose by the river’s brim a yellow _—» feline step-mother will eat her step-children. 
fuls ! [primrose was to him, and it was nothing more”—which And yet, as the hman saying is, “Every growl has 
a fev shows that even a primrose is yellow to one who does a _purry lining’—and even as I growl at the wicked- 
-_ not admire primroses. ness of the libel, I cannot help purring in my sleeve at 
art fer- 


‘cob But The Journal? Why do they call The Journal _ the absurdity of putting in the mouth of a mangled and 
me ai — Yellow? That is what for a long time puzzled me. dying rabbit such a placid abstraction as “Who would 


action” Never until the other day did I learn from the nature ever have dreamed it?” 
| ofits contents the true reason why The Journal is called But to return to our mutton-head. It is well to re- 
yellow. ° member that people who live in glass houses should 


The only Journals I had seen were perfectly white, not throw stones. Even if it were true (and it is not) 
| that is until the paint got all over them. They were that a step-cat will destroy her step-kitten, or step- 
brought in by the house painters who laid them on the rabbit or step-mouse, how about the human step- 
) floor and on the tables and chairs when they painted mother? Is she not proverbially cruel? Is there in 
the drawing room ceiling. How this particular copy any human book a story of a step-mother who is not 
* came into the house I can’t explain. When I saw it described as cruel? Is any fairy tale complete without 
» lying outspread on the big desk in the study, I naturally a cruel step-mother? 

supposed the ceiling was to be painted and that it had Perhaps Mr. Muttonhead does not believe in fairy 
been placed there by the workmen. Then it was that tales. Why then does he write for The Journal? 
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Oswald Kirkby 


HE appeal of golf to virile sports- 
men was never better illustrated 
than by the recent match at the 

Englewood Country Club between Os- 
wald Kirkby and Robert Larendon. 
Kirkby pitched in a baseball game the 
day before he played his important 
match. Larendon made an_ athletic 
reputation playing football at Columbia 
‘in the days when Columbia had a real 
football team. Neither of these men is 
of the type that takes to a game be- 
cause it is easy. If the noses of the 
golfers were counted, the ancient game 


would be found to have among its de-* 


votees many a former football, baseball 
and tennis star. It might be supposed 
that the professional baseball player 
would be immune to the lure of golf; 
yet baseball players, so dissimilar in 
type as Christy Mathewson and Bender, 
the Chippewa who has 
carried the burden of 
many a diamond battle 
for Connie Mack, are 
happiest on the 
links. Golf has length- 
ened the life of many 
a man and is the one 
game I know of in 
which the combination 
of skill and _ health 
rather than mere 
strength is at a pre- 
mium. The recent on- 
slaught on the game 
seems to have been due 
to the fact that your 
real golfer must talk it 
as well as play it. There 
are times when he may 
be set down as a pest, 
but think of what he 
might have talked 
about if he had not had 
a mouthful of golf. It is a poor game 
that gains nothing from any other 
game, and in this respect golf is no ex- 
ception. Certain of the fundamental 
principles of football, baseball and ten- 
nis apply to golf, and vice versa. The 
codrdination of muscle and brain is al- 
ways worth while, and any game that 
promotes that codrdination is also 
worth while. American polo players, 
though beaten by the Englishmen, have 
improved their play by devotion to the 
exacting game of racquets, and there is 
no man connected with any sport who 


cannot learn something from golf. Here 


is a safe rule: Look out for the man 


you meet in a serious match of any kind 


who plays some other game for the fun 
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of it and for what he can learn from it. 
One of the best football coaches I know 
would recommend a study of baseball 
te every other coach. “It teaches you”, 
says he, “to watch the other fellow.” 
And if, in baseball, the pitcher is apt to 
give away the play, how much greater 
the chance that in football one may 
diagnose the play through the study of 
eleven men instead of one. 

While on the subject of coaches, the 
football men might let the professional 
who is in charge of the conditioning of 












Willie Hoppe 


the men a little more deeply into their 
confidence. 


Standardizing Billiards 


QttT of the billiard match between 

Melbourne Inman, the English 
champion, and Willie Hoppe the Ameri- 
can champion, should come a standard 
game of billiards well suited to interna- 
tional competition. Both men are com- 
mitted to the idea, and the ability of 
each to learn the other’s game will be 
of more importance than the score. As 
a general rule it is safe to say that the 
American development of the “rail 
nurse” and the “chuck nurse’, the lat- 
ter apt term invented by that keen stu- 


Sports 


By 


HERBERT REED 


Golf—Billiards 


Running 


dent of the game, W. W. Harris, will win 
nine times out of ten, even on an Eng- 
lish table. Frank Ives proved that as 
long ago as 1893. He ignored the pock- 
ets and proceeded to beat the then 
English champion, John Roberts, by the 
simple process of playing American 
billiards on an English table, making 
practically nothing but what the Eng- 
lish call “cannons” and we call caroms. 
Since then that part of the English 
game has been more highly developed, 
and the two games seem to be ripe for 
amalgamation. It is to 
be hoped that the meet- 
ing of these two men 
will result in a stand- 
ardization that will ap- 
peal both to billiard 
and to pool players. 


England’s 
Great Sprinter 


JAMES E. SULLI- 

VAN is home again, 
this time with the an- 
nouncement that the 
most formidable foes of 
the United States in 
the Olympic Games at 
Berlin will be found 
among the Englishmen, 
rather than the Ger- 
mans. England has al- 
ways had the best of athletic material, 
but in the past there has been a dispo- 
sition to take the work of preparation 
less seriously than is the case here. All 
that, it seems, is changed, and the Brit- 
ishers are preparing a team for Berlin 
along the lines that have come to be 
known as strictly American. The im- 
proved form of W. E. Applegarth is a 
fair sample of British progress. Any 
man who can equal the world’s record 
for the furlong, negotiating two tums, 
and on a track that is not nearly as fast 
as the one in the Harvard Stadium, or 
the one at Franklin Field, will take 4 
ot of beating. There are other English 
athletes, notably Hutson, the distance 
runner, who ought to improve prop0l- 
tionately The retirement of Finland 
(more’s the pity) seems to leave the 
field fairly free for the Anglo-Saxons, 
for it is too much to hope that Kraent- 
lein and Copeland can turn out winning 
teams in the short time at their dispostl 
It is a little too early for the authorities 
to determine the trainer for the nex! 
Olympics, but the logical choice would 
be Jack Moakley of Cornell. 
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HEN it comes to the good things 
in baseball, Connie Mack sel- 
dom overlooks a bet. There 

are few better pitchers in the business 
than Joe Benz of the Chicago White 
Sox, and Ray Caldwell, the star of 
the New York American League 
pitching staff. It would take a fancy 
sum of money to get either of these 
players, yet both owe their 
present berths, as well as 
much of their success, to the 
wisdom of Connie Mack. 
Late in the season of 1912, 
Ray Caldwell suffered an in- 
jury to his arm while pitch- 
ing a game at Cleveland. A 
long rest failed to 
help the arm. When 
he reported in the 
spring of 1913 he 
showed to no better 
advantage. It 
seemed certain that 
he was through as a 
pitcher. Caldwell 
thought so himself, 
for he several times 
expressed such a be- 
lief to me. Manager 
Chance was of a 
similar opinion, for 
he began to experi- ; 
ment with Caldwell as a first base man 
and an outfielder. When pressed into 
regular service, Caldwell fell off in his 


Joe Benz 









Two Notable Come-Backs 


By BILLY EVANS 


hitting, while his fielding was hardly of 
the Hal Chase, Tris Speaker style. 

The New York club decided that as a 
regular Caldwell wouldn’t do. It was 
decided to ask waivers on 
him and send him to a minor 
league club under an optional 
agreement, so that if his arm 
should return, it would be 
possible to regain his ser- 
vices. All the major league 
clubs waived on Caldwell 
with the exception of the 
Philadelphia team: of the 
American League. Connie 
Mack refused to allow Cald- 
well to go to the minors. 
Mack evidently figured that 
it was worth while to take a 
chance on Caldwell at the 
waiver price, if only on past 
performances.. 

The refusal of Mack to 
waive made it impossible for 
New York to dispose of Cald- 
well to a minor league. It 
also made the New York 
club wonder if there wasn’t 
a chance for him to come 
back. Caldwell was retained. 
His come back is now a mat- 
ter of history. He closed the 
season of 1913 by winning 
seven or eight straight. This year he 
has been the, mainstay of Chance’s 
pitching staff. What a whale of a 


pitcher he would have been on a team 
with the hitting power of Mack’s ag- 
gregation! 

Late last summer Jos Benz injured 
dis arm. For a time it failed to respond 
to treatment. Both Benz and Manager 
Callahan figured that as a pitcher Benz 
had about reached the end of his string. 
The fact that Benz depended almost en- 
tirely on the spit ball for success made 
his case all the more uncertain, for no 
delivery places a greater strain on the 
pitching arm than the spitter. Benz, al- 
ways a glutton for hard work, was ren- 
dered useless for weeks. It seems that 
waivers were asked on the pitcher. It 
so happened that every club with the 
exception of Philadelphia waived. 
Knowing what a great pitcher Benz was 
when right, Mack figured it was worth 
while to take a chance. When Mack 
refuses to waive on a player, other man- 
agers usually begin to engage in some 
tall thinking. This year the work of 
Benz has been one of the sensations of 
the American League. Recently, inside 
of a week, he held the Cleveland club 
hitless, and allowed the fast going 
Washington club only one safety, a 
scratch of the rankest sort. 

The cases of Benz and Caldwell are 
striking examples of Mack’s good judg- 
ment. With these two on his pitching 
staff, going at their present speed, he 
would be almost ready to count up the 
receipts of the coming World’s Series. 


Robertson—Meteoric Sawbones 


whose debut as a regular with 

the Giants was attended by a 
streak of hard hitting such as a new- 
comer rarely produces, was heralded as 
another Cobb. To put upon a youth the 
burden of playing up to that reputation 
was starting him under a heavy handi- 
cap. Robertson, however, is a_ level 
headed lad and-may survive the fact 
that he was not allowed to slip into the 
big league field easily and without a fuss. 

This athletically built chap, who really 
does look to be a potential star, though 
he has yet to prove it, strikes me as 
being level headed, because when I 
asked him how it felt to step right out 
into the white light of publicity he re- 
plied that he was just going along play- 
ing his game and paying little attention 
to what was being said of him. He 
didn’t even know what his batting ave- 
rage was, though has was batting over 
400 at the time. 

Robertson, incidentally, is studying 
human surgery, not veterinary surgery, 
as has been stated. He has one more 
year to go. His father is in business 
in Norfolk, and he is a southerner. 

Robertson began his professional 
career as a pitclier. In 1911, with the 


Dr. ROBERTSON, the youngster 


Tidewater League, he lost only one 
game in twenty three. He signed with 
the Giants that year, but that fall broke 
his shoulder playing football. He hit 
429 in the Tidewater. With the broken 
shoulder his career as a pitcher was 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


over, and physicians told him that heat 
and time only would mend the shoulder. 
The Giants carried him in 1912, and last 
year he played the outfield for Mobile, 
where he got the heat and comparative 
rest for the arm. He can’t pitch any 
more because he can’t curve the ball, but 
he remains a strong outfield thrower. 
He is twenty three years old. 

Robertson has a beautiful swing, with 
a strong wrist snap, and steps 
into the ball. Here’s what he 
says about his batting: 

“T never think about my 
average—néver look at it. 
When I’m playing I don’t 
know what it is and 
don’t want to know 
—which, so far as 
it is an indica- 
‘tion of going 
along the 


even tenor of one’s way, is 
a point in Robertson's 
favor. 


Catchers as Base 
Runners 
wr is it that practic- 

ally all catchers, in 


spite of the fact that many 
of them are good batters, 












‘Dave Robertson 


are seventh or eighth in the batting 
order? Why aren’t they placed up with 
the other good stickers in order to help 
in the concentration of hitting strength? 
Recent averages of backstops are as 
follows: Wingo .318; Clarke 299; Mey- 
ers .289; Gibson .318; McCarty .292; 
Bresnahan .281; Williams 289. This is 
the explanation given by managers: the 
catchers are placed low down because 
most of them are slow run- 
ners. The whole run-get- 
ting machinery would be 
clogged with a slow man 
among those proficient at 
getting on and helping their 
mates around. Wingo and 
Ainsmith are fast running 
catchers and Dooin isn’t 
slow; but most of the back- 
stops are, and are way down 
in the batting order. 


Can a Ball Be Hit 


Twice? 


THE best description we 
have heard of slow ball 
pitching was one offered by 
a player when Rucker, the 
Brooklyn southpaw, was 
pitching against Pittsburgh. 
The Pirates couldn’t hit 
Rucker because, as the 
player put it, “the ball 
came up so slowly they 
were swingin’ at it twice.” 
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Lawrence (Kan.) World 

Have you been reading Harper’s 
WEEKLY lately? If so, you know it is 
democratic to a marked degree, un- 
reasonably and unintelligently so. 


Wilmington(N. C.) Dispatch 

We have found Hapgood’s writings 
delightful and forceful. Undoubt- 
edly, too, the country recognized Hap- 
good as a splendid editorial writer, or 
he could not have won his spurs, nor re- 
tained them as he is doing. 


Richmond (Va.) Dispatch 

Sometimes we despair of Brother Hap- 
good. Will he ever be other than an 
amateur in politics? Will he ever cul- 
tivate a mind detached enough to sheer 
down beneath the showy and sounding 
surface and reach the true grain of the 
incorrigible politician? A good man 
and an earnest man, and one with a 
genuine desire for service, he still re- 
tains the easy and confiding enthusiasms 
of the proletariat, taking the spell binder 
at his own estimate and tossing cap in 
air when the prudent course would be 
to go over the spellbinder’s record with 
a high-power microscope. 


A. C. Bruce, Atlanta, Ga. 

I am a weekly reader of your great 
paper, and I rejoice to know that there 
is one influential paper which has the 
language and disposition to defend the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan. 


Macon (Ga.) News 

HarpPer’s WEEKLY, the great national 
weekly and perhaps one of the most in- 
dependent and influential of all maga- 
wOR. . . 


Laurence K. Boehne, Germantown, Ohio 
I think Harper’s WEEKLY is one of 
the best weekly papers published. 


George E. Baldwin, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
You will probably improve in time. 
I was young once myself. 


Dean H. Bloom, Bond, Md. 
Harper’s WEEKLY is more of a classic 
than a weekly to cover current events. 


Wm. Roe O’Neil, New York City. 
Your paper is silly, feministic, mor- 
bid. Its philosophy is about as 
profound as the Y. M. C. A. brand. Its 
culture is Chautauquam Its illustra- 








Note these amazing facts: 

Today some tires are costing one- 
third more than Goodyears. 

_ Their price—or less—buys a half- 
inch wider Goodyear. And the wider 
tire will fit your rim. 

For instance, the price on a 30x3 
will buy a Goodyear 31x3%. Their 
price on a 36x4% will buy a Goodyear 
37x5. So on other sizes. 


Or you can buy four same-size Good- 
years for the price some ask for three. 

So the price of some tires will buy 
you in Goodyears a wider tire, or one 
extra tire in three. 


TOO-HIGH PRICES 

Nowadays, 16 makes of tires are 
selling for more than Goodyear prices. 
Those prices, we claim, are too high. 

Goodyear prices buy the utmost in 
a tire—the best we know after 15 
years of research and experiment. 

They buy four great features found 
in no other tire. And they buy the 
tire which outsells any other, the tire 


Some Tire Prices 
Will Buy You a Half-Inch Wider Goodyear 


Our prices are low because of mam- 
moth production. They are half what 
they used to be. But smaller output 
and higher prices do not signify bet- 
ter tires. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

These four great features can be 
found in No-Rim-Cut tires alone. 
That is why these tires have become 
the most popular tires in the world. 

The No-Rim Cut feature—the only 
way known to make a faultless tire 
that can’t rim-cut. 

Our “On-Air” Cure—which saves the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled 
fabric. This one extra process costs 
us $1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of which 
we form in each tire to combat tread 
separation. We control this patent. 

Our All-Weatber Tread—the tough, 
double-thick, anti-skid. It is flat and 
smooth, so it runs like a plain tread. 
But no other tire grasps wet roads 
with such deep, sharp, resistless grips. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires at Goodyear 








place in Tiredom 
after millions have 
been tried. 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires = 
With All-WeatherTreads or Smooth 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
in 103 Principle Cities (1753) Write us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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The Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox brand of men are the 


tions are nightmarish. 


kind that favor your paper. In spite 
of your fighting Wm. R. Hearst, you 
are of the same essential make-up. You 
are degenerate Americans, and I, as an 
Irishman, belittle myself even in at- 
tacking you. My forbears were wont 
in thunder storms to challenge the blus- 
tering gods to descend and battle with 
men, so you see I can’t challenge you, 


Mrs. J. P. Gowing, Wilmette, Il. 

How can one read all the magazines 
that come to the house? I have not 
opened the Literary Digest since the 
advent of Harper’s WEEKLY, and, as 
for the Outlook, that retired before the 
Digest. 


H. M. Turner, Pueblo, Colo. 

The recent scurrilous and libellous ar- 
ticles appearing in Harper’s WEEKLY 
regarding the State of Colorado, our 
Governor, our state militia and the 
strike conditions generally, have thor- 
oughly disgusted and offended our mem- 
bership. 


Metta M. Loomis, Librarian, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, 
Ill. 

I fear my committee would never ap- 
prove of Harper’s WEEKLY for a libra- 
ry purchase, although I know very many 
of them take it personally. It would 
be far too great a temptation to our 
students. 


Charles A. Moreno, Saint Louis, Mo. 

When Hapgood devotes a half column 
of his editorial page to boosting “The 
Dying Boss’, as the greatest short story 
ever written, without mentioning the 
author’s name, and -thus causes his 
readers to send out and buy the maga- 
zine containing it, only to find the 
author to be Steffens, and the story it- 
self to be written in the first person, 
with the author evincing an admiration 
for himself second only to that dis- 
played by Hapgood, one cannot help 
wondering what has come over the one 
time canny Norman. 


Reverend James J. Coale, Lackawanna, 
N.Y. 

I like Harper’s WEEKLY fine. In my 
judgment, it is the best weekly periodi- 
cal in America. The editorials frame 
my own thoughts on current topics, 
which, of course, is flattering to my own 
intelligence. 


Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, in Harper's 
WEEKLY, makes this appeal to Colonel 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Party in 
behalf of President Wilson. 

So fine is the ideal here, so sincerely 
is it intended, that we believe it deserves 
the most careful and patient reply, it- 
stead of the angry protests which Mr. 
Hapgood’s effort has brought to our 
ears. 
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futile puzzle than the condition 

of business. Discussion in this 
big country must of necessity be local, 
and each debater is more interested in 
results than in causes. And so if condi- 
tions are not ideal, he searches about 
for an easy justification of a pessimistic 
attitude and usually blames everything 
on the “politicians”. I say discussion 
of business conditions is futile: it is 
usually so. It leads nowhere because 
most persons merely repeat what their 
own newspaper says, what their own 
business shows, or what some one prom- 
jnent banker or industrial leader whom 
they may happen to admire gives out 
for publication. But it is essential at 
this time to attempt a sizing up of busi- 
ness tendencies, and to be as little boot- 
less as possible. 

Conditions of industry and commerce 
are as certain to improve from now on 
as anything in this world is certain. 
The prediction is made with confidence 
and assurance. 

Agriculture is basic. Transportation, 
mainly by rail, is secondary; and man- 
ufacturing, or industry, follows close 
upon transportation. There is mining 
and real estate, but in any summing up 
they may be relatively neglected. 
Finance ranks with agriculture, trans- 
portation and industry, but it depends 
wholly upon the three of them, so we 
need not consider it now. 

Last year there were droughts of im- 
mense costliness in the West, lessening 
by many hundred millions of dollars the 
value of corn, the most important sin- 
gle crop. Corn is not “made” yet, but 
winter wheat is harvested, and it will 
be the largest crop in the country’s his- 
tory. Corn and spring wheat promise 
well, with far less deterioration than at 
this time a year ago. Minor crops are 
in good condition. A normal citrus fruit 
crop has been marketed, as compared 
with one far below normal last year. 

It is safe tc say that crops have never 
been better, and if weather conditions 
remain favorable for a few weeks after 
this writing, there will be enough force 
to pull the country out of almost any 
slough of despond. President Ripley of 
the Atchison says, “Agriculture con- 
trasts in a strikingly favorable manner 
with a year ago.” Vice-president Sewall 
of the St. Paul says, “The crop pros- 
pect is the most bountiful ever known”, 
and President Miller of the Burlington 
says, “Crop conditions are unusually 
fine and satisfactory.” Eastern railroad 
presidents still complain, but as they are 
asking for higher freight rates, they 
have to complain to be consistent. 
Moreover, those that wail the loudest 
head properties that have suffered from 


bad finance or mismanagement in the 
past. 


Tile is no more fascinating and 


[DEPRESSION in trade has been main- 
; ly east of Pittsburgh, in that city, 
in New England and the Atlantic Coast 
cites. Even with last year’s terrible 
drought, the West was and is prosperous. 
Manufacturing generally has been dull, 
Ut mainly in eastern cities that di- 
rectly reflect unhappy security mar- 
Kets, Already railroad earnings are be- 
sinning to increase. In the West they 


How Is It With Business? 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


will soon be enormous, and the East 
cannot remain long behind. Idle freight 
cars were more numerous on May 3lst 
than at any time in five years, but they 
are rapidly decreasing. 

Of course the railroads have held off 
buying as long as possible, largely be- 
cause of the pending freight rate de- 
cision (it has not been their policy to do 
anything cheerful while the case was 
on); but with bumper crops confront- 
ing them the railroads can no longer 
hold off. The steel trade depends main- 
ly on the railroads, and all other lines 
of manufacturing in turn take their cue 
directly or sentimentally from steel. 
Already steel and iron have turned the 
corner, and even the Pittsburgh news- 
paper of such a Bourbon as Senator 
Oliver says that the slack season in that 
despondent city is over. On June 1st 
the United States Steel Corporation re- 
ported the first gain in unfilled orders 
since February. 

At worst the late 1913 and early 1914 
railroad depression was temporary. In 
the year ending June 30th, 1913, the 
railroads carried 239,239,857 more tons 
of freight and 389,307,397 more passen- 
gers than the previous year. If the 
Eastern roads get their desired increase 
in freight rates, there will be an im- 
petus, a blow, that will fairly set all 
industry humming, provided there is 
no late destruction of crops. But even 
if the decision is adverse, it will come 


at a time when big crops will take near- 
ly all the edge off the disappointment. 
Besides, if the railroads do not get what 
they want, they will become cheerful 
and go ahead anyway to buy equip- 
ment. 

It is said that Australia is the only 
important country not suffering from 
slack trade. Certainly England, 
France, Germany where the trusts are 
legalized and have every privilege, Rus- 
sia, Brazil, and other great nations, have 
been as gloomy as we. But the world 
crisis seems to be passing. We have 
sent nearly one hundred millions in 
gold abroad this year, mostly to France, 
which has been suffering from a severe 
crisis, and indirectly by way of France 
to Russia, where a tremendous decline 
in stock prices was under way. But 
France now has a new ministry, which 
appears stable, and its 800,000,000 franc 
loan, for which bankers were gathering 
gold, has been successfully floated. 
France paid well for the gold, we could 
spare it, owning as we do the greatest 
gold reserve in the world, and we will 
get much of it back when business here 
grows more active and grain begins to 
go abroad. 


UROPE kas been selling its Ameri- 
ean stock holdings in this country 
ever since the Balkan War, from the 
evil financial effects of which the older 
continent is just beginning to recover. 
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bountiful confectionery filling. 
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HESE. incomparable sweets are the most universally popular of 

all dessert confections. Whether served at dinner, afternoon tea 
or social gathering, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
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This has made it hard for us to keep 
our favorable trade balance, because 
Europe is usually buying our securities. 
The new tariff has made for hesitancy, 
but evidence as to its actual effect thus 
far has been most contradictory. Cer- 
tain lines for which almost immediate 
extinction was predicted have suffered 
but little. Clearly there has been no 
fiooding of American markets with 
cheaply made foreign ,goods. Possibly 
banks restricted credits somewhat to 
prepare for the new Federal Reserve 
system, but all agree that this new sys- 
tem will make for stability and safety 
rather than the reverse. 

It is said that collections are none too 
good, but when have they been any- 
thing but slow in the last generation 
since loose credit methods, at least 
among retail dealers, and extravagant 
standards of living, have come into 
vogue? It is said that buying is of a 
hand to mouth order, but such has in- 
increasingly been the case in the last 
ten years since retailers have been or- 
dering at frequent intervals and in 
small lots from ever increasing varie- 
ties of styles. 

As Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
says, mental mourning exists for condi- 
tions that can never return. It is true 


that the sooner anti-trust laws are 
amended so that all business men know 
what they mean, the better for business. 
I. C. Simmons, the St. Louis hardware 
merchant, is right when he says, “The 
people are tired of the seemingly end- 
less discussion of commercial and eco- 
nomic problems, and want to cut that 
out and get down to real work—down 
to facts and everyday practical affairs 
to see just what the new legislation is 
going to do for us when it is put into 
action.” 

But the new currency, tariff and trust 
laws are the absolutely inevitable and 
logical results of a past era of Aldrich 
and Cannon, of financial dissipation and 
excess. The Claflin failure had nothing 
to do primarily with present conditions, 
unless one count an obstinancy to ad- 
mit the shift in the jobbing trade, but 
was an example of complicated, rami- 
fied, unwieldly holding companies, of 
finance not unlike the New Haven. One 
merely has to consider the New Haven, 
the Gould properties, the Frisco, Rock 
Island, the burden of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton upon the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and other examples of frenzied 
finance and financial paternalism, to 
realize that to right the abuses of an 
age of reckless financiering and mis- 
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That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


Nature has 
many ways of 
warning man 

of danger. 

The sense 
of taste and 

smell both 
serve for your 
protection 


That skunky 
taste denotes 
decay and is 
often found 
in beer from 
light bottles. 


Why take the risk? 


The Brown Bottle 
protects Schlitz pur- 
ity from the brew- 
ery to your glass. 
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management was sure to be disturbing. 

There has been a vast money cost to 
the nation as a result of unsound pyrg. 
miding of trust building enterprises 
Business men say, “Leave us alone” 
and, “Give us a rest”. Many secretly 
sigh for the old style Aldrich-Cannop 
government which went to pieces be. 
cause the people had lost confidence jn / 
it. But business men, big and little, | 
must grit their teeth and remember that 
Big Business at least is reaping the 
whirlwind because it sowed the wind 
The plain facts are that if it had not 
been for an era of disgraceful high 
finance, inflation and overcapitalization, 
there would have been no Woodrow 
Wilson in Washington today, compel. 
ing the passage of regulative and re. 
strictive laws. Big Business is abgo. 
lutely responsible for the present legis. 
lation. 

' 
[THE president of the largest bank in | 
the country is urging business mep 
to get together and protect themselves 
against hostile legislation. He hys 
spoken to one chamber of commeree 
which formed a committee “to work to 
counteract present day forces which 
have poisoned the minds of many voters 
by the cry that business success is a 
crime and all combinations of capital 
evil.” When President Vanderlip urges | 
business men to “challenge misstate- 
ments and loose statements of fact” re 
garding their enterprises, he is doing 
well. But while these objects are praise 
worthy they are somewhat like the fear 
of the man who has committed a crim 
that he may be convicted for_ two in- 
stead of one. Of course the man with 
a bad reputation suffers more than he 
deserves, but it is his fault primarily 
and not that of the gossips that he or- 
iginally acquired a bad reputation. 

It is for the very purpose of stopping 
further unjust agitation against bus- 
ness that President Wilson insists on 
his program of laws. He predicts a 
boom when the program is finished, 
when the slate is clean. Business i- 
terests cannot accustom themselves to 
the idea of prosperity wedded to the 
Democratic party; but two tremendous 
operations, one upon the tariff and the 
other upon the banking system, have 
been performed by a distrusted party 
with no disastrous results. Under the 
circumstances, are not these accoll- 
plishments a fair augury for a busines 
boom? With two major operation 
safely performed by what Big Busines 
at least considers amateurs in govell- 
ment, why worry for the third? 3 
not both the facts in the business st 
uation and the philosophy of the cat 
combine to make for an optimism thi 
is more than perfunctory? 


What Is the Matter With 
Organized Charity? 


WHEN you give your dollar or yo! 
hundred dollars or your thousan 
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in the cause of charity— 


What Does It Accomplish? 


Harper’s WEEKLY for August 15th a 
tell you something about it. On t 
newsstands Friday. 
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Will the Democratic Party Bring Home the 
Bacon’— Election Day will tell the tale, and 


E 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


can keep you probably in better touch with 


the situation than any other medium. 


SMAPS e Ss waevwne 


September, October, November—these months will 
be brimful of news—political news—that you want re- 
ported and interpreted for its bearing on your bus- 


Iness and your citizenship. 


Every item of political importance during these big 
months of the political year will find its place in 
Harper’s Weekly—reported in its proper value, com- 


mented on in its true significance to you as a voter. 





Invest a dollar bill in Harper’s Weekly _%<; 


7° 3* HARPER'S 
for the next three months, a AP ugg 


‘ ; 4S 
dollar investment for wiser, 7 The enclosed dollar 
A4% is my investment for 
tak ° “" a HARPER’S WEEKLY dur- 
better citizenship. “9 ing September, October and No- 


SS vember, sent to 


Pin your dollar to ‘i “sg i 
Ps i a eas eee ees 





the coupon. 





The 1915 Winton Six, Model 21 


The refreshing beauty of this car is in marked contrast to the monotonous similarity found in 
cars of conventional design. It has distinctive character, which is varied in each sep- 
arate car to meet the taste of the owner and his family. You can havea 
Winton Six that represents you as definitely as your home does. Full 
information upon request. The Winton Motor Car Co., 118 
Berea Road, Cleveland. Branch Houses in 20 Cities 

















